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threatens with the heaviest penalties any one who 
Bhall aid the people in establishing the rights to 
which, in law, they are entitled. The details of 
the services you will receive in the papers; and 1 
wish only to state, in addition, that they have 
left on the mind of the people a deep sense of 
injury and insult, of bad faith on the part of 


yirAll communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &o., and particularly the 
aamos of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
iddrossedto L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

As this paper is not sent to any new sub ■ 


— high authorities, and degradation on their own 
part, from which they are very much disposed, if 
iness possible, to relieve themselves. The expression 
. t i ie of this feeling was very strong in the church, 
Id be ^ere, when objectors were a second time invited 
to oorne forward, with the promise that they 
sn h. should be heard, (that promise having been pre- 


scritar, unless paid for in advance, the reception viouslymade and broken,) many persons could 
of it will be n sufficient receipt. ““ a™ 1 , 11 exclaiming, with indignation, « Shame P 

Agents and others, in sending names, are a' 1 “‘^ery ! ’ exclamations which will soon 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- ring from one end of the country to the other 
ter distinct. Give the riame ofthe Post Office, the and tend, perhaps more than any other event 
County , and the State. winch has occurred in recent times, to hasten the 

ur brders are coming in daily for papers with- separation of the Church from the State. I be- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay he ™ thftt are to ° se f‘ ble of th <r , bene « 8 ot 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent atom ?“ ob « r L't * 

risk, by mail, taking care to have the Utter pul in nr, eve which tends to assimilate our con- 

Pub&er^ Kdl ^ dire ° tCd ’ P ° St P “ d ’ t0 the On n e'of the m most interesting 'facts which has 

s ^ter^tnd^enXim^isht dollars 11 ™^ h'ave'a 

cne^r ’ 7 Shrewsbury, (a Roman Catholic peer,) to Dr. 

A Iccounts are kept with each subscriber , and McHale, the Roman CathoUc archbmhop of Tuarn, 
when we receive money from him on his sub- the object of the letter bemg to relieve himselt, 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, as a member of theRomish church, from thodis- 
A Agents will notice that wo keep an account ? race 41 “ 0 7 n ° u tbe members of that church by 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will bo <*°«*> priests who have denounced obnoxious per- 


Newcastle County, Delaware, 

February -1, 1848. 

Dr. Bailey: As an evidence of the change that 
is taking place in a country neighborhood where 
I reside, 1 send you the subjoined. If you deem 
it worth a place in your columns, please publish 
it; if not, the perusal will he gratifying to you, 
as a statement of facts in relation to the spirit 
that is becoming infused into the inhabitant! of a 
section of country, if but a few miles in circum¬ 
ference. I am a resident of Newcastle county, 
Delaware. 

If public opinion has undergone as great a 
change in one-half the oountry neighborhoods in 
which your paper circulates, as it has in the com¬ 
munity of which your correspondent is a resident, 
the Liberty candidate will receive a vote at the 
next Presidential eleotion that will startle and 
amaze the blind adherents of the old political 


conquest. With this I agree. But, anon, you 
are finding fault with the Whigs, because they 
oppose annexation. Now, iu this 1 think you are 
wrong, and the Whigs right; for you admit that 
the war is unjust. If the war is unjust, and was 
uncalled for, we ought to pay the expenses of the 
war, and are not justly entitled to any territory 
by way of indemnity. 

Moreover, there is no way to get any territory 
without continuing the war, which would be to 


when we receive money from him on bis sub- the object; of theHotter bemg to relieve himselt, 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, as a member of the Romish church from thed.s- 
A Agents will notioe that wo keep an account ? race tkr °Y fu ° u tbe members of that church by 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 

kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys !°*> fro ® tb ? altar who have, in consequence, 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they fa ' le “ under the ‘ iand ot tbe murderer, 
will retain the amount of their, commission, and, in ’ 

all cases , forward the money with the names, so as tba on morning of the day on which the late 
to make the account even at each remittance.’ t ¥ a J°? Mahon was murdered, his name was men- 

Agents and others who wish to send us tioned at the altar by a priest at Heidelberg, who 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- saK l he "T aS Ve 5£ ^ 1S ’ and f iCC0m “ 

out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid P amed the statement by blowing out a caudle, and 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at sa, y m S) He is gone! # 

ZZ ZTrtSr 5 As you may not have yet received Mr. James 

^ Agenta or others having funds to forward *?f^d,son’s “ T A ave,s “ the « reat of 

are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- |ahara,” and as his communications to the Anti¬ 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- f.^ery Reporter have always greatly interested 
delpiua, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts Lay be the friends of the slave m this country and I sup- 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, P 08 ? “ Am ® rlca also . 1 haT0 taught it might be 
to send large bills ok New England, New York f well t to send J ou an early notioe and a lew ex- 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send tracts. , 

certificates of deposite. . Mr. Richardson spent eight months andahalf- 

SS-Mr. Y.B.Palmer, at his newspaper agency. in th ? soeae of A his trave ’ 8 ’..?? sa >' 3: 1 ha 7,® 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore; P aS8ed eighty days out of this on the camel’s 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for ba<dc : an< made a tour * be Sahara of some 
• " 1 1,600 miles. I reckon my distances and days from 
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33r Agents or others having funds to forward ; 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- ( 
ohase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 1 
delpliia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, ; 


changed, without informing us to what post office, 
:ounty, or Stato, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot ohange the direc- 


Farmers, manufacturers, and laborers, of both 
parties, may be heard to declare their intention 
to vote for John P. Hale—the man who has boldly 
abandoned bis party, when at the zenith of its 
pewer, for the sake of princcple and duty. Many 
are following his noble example, and, in imitating 
the moral intrepidity which he has so laudably 
manifested, are shaking off the fetters which have 
bound them so long and so firmly to their parties. 
Deeply-rooted prejudices are being removed— 
partisan zeal and bigoted devotion to party, for 
the purpose of securing its ascendency, merely to 
gratify the love of triumph, are less noticeable in 
our community, than a strong, prevailing desire 
to be found on the side of J usticc and Humanity. 
Individuals of the highest respectability and 
standing, who, from the possession of superior 
talents and information, exercise a controlling in¬ 
fluence over the people, may be heard at the stores 
and places where men “most do congregate,” declar¬ 
ing their willingness to subject themselves to the 
scoffs and sneers of such as regard the relinquish¬ 
ment of party as an invariable act of apostaoy, 
rather than longer to assist in the support of par¬ 
ties whose principles cannot be cherished by the 
Patriot and Philanthropist. No doubt can exist 
but that such changes and such declarations of 
sentiment, in relation to the measures and acts of 
the old political parties, are rapidly taking place 
in every section ofthe North, 

It may be urged by some, as an evidenoe of in¬ 
consistency, that the Liberty party man condemns 
the faithful adherence of individuals to. their 
party, and the ardent Bupport they lend to its 
principles and measures, as partisan zeal, and noth¬ 
ing more, while he sternly exerts himself to at¬ 
tract to his own party, adherents and supporters 


3~W - We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis¬ 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear¬ 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 


deavor to Bond such ban 
disoount: 

Washington, D. C. - 


Philadelphia - - 

New York eity 
New York Stato - 
New England- 
New Jersey - 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia 

Western Virginia - 
Ohio ... 
Indiana - 
Kentucky 
Tennessoe 
Michigan 

Canada - - - * 


ar ~ of shoes, but not one suit of clothes. My whole 
lt)Cr expenses, including servant, camel, provisions, 
dis- 'edging, Moorish clothes, &c,, for the nine months’ 
ear _ tour, did not exceed fifty pounds sterling, and 
en ' nearly half this was given away in presents to the 
(vest Pe°P'® an( I the various chieftains who figure in the 
journal.” 

I must quote another passage to the honor of 
the pross: “The expenses were paid out of the 
funds of a salary granted for correspondence, by 
one of the London newspapers. So much for the 
j. aid supplied by the fourth estate, for the prose¬ 
cution of philanthropic objects and discoveries in 
Afrioa. Let our printers’ devils have their due 
in theso days of universal patronage and protee- 


I give you the result of Mr. Richardson’s ob- 
- servations on the traffic in Blaves, as carried on in 
the Great Desert of Sahara: 

1. The slave traffic is on the increase in the 
Great Desert, though temporarily decreasing on 
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the route of Bournou. 

2. Many slaves are flogged to death en route from 
Ghat to Tripoli, and others are over-driven, or 
starved to death. 

3. The female slaves are subjected to the most 
obscene insults and torments by the Arab and 
Moorish slave-drivers; whilst the youngest fe¬ 
males (ohildren of four or five years of age) are 
i violated by their brutal masters, the Tibboos, in 
coming from Bournou to Ghat, or Fezzan. 

4. Slave children of five years of age walk 
more than one hundred and thirty days over the 
Great Desert and other districts of Africa, before 
they can reach the slave markets of Tripoli, to be 


tract to his own party, adherents and supporters 
who are to become as deeply immersed' in politics 
as heretofore. But it must be remembered, that 
while we decry that blind infatuation which re¬ 
duces its subjects to a state of political vassalage, 
obliging them to sustain their party at all hazards, 
and in every measure of its origin and adoption, 
whether it be salutary or injurious—and forces 
them to party adherence—to the adoption of the 
pernicious motto of “ our party, right or wrong”— 
at the hazard of being denounced as renegades 
and apostates, if by the conviction of the reason 
and judgment they abandon venal men and per¬ 
nicious measures—while we lament and deprecate 
suoh party thraldom, nevertheless we desire, by 
appeals to the reason and the hearts of the people, 
to convince them of the necessity, if they desire 
to sustain whatever is valuable and beneficial 
in our Government, and to destroy the abomina¬ 
ble and injurious institutions which exist—of 
uniting with a party whose chief object is the 
overthrow of Slavery, and to rally in support of a 
man for the Presidency, who has nobly freed him¬ 
self from the Bhackles of a party, when he became 
convinced of the unwillingness of its adherents to 
be recognised as Political Philanthropists, and 
who has declared his belief in the existence of 
“a God higher than the party, and a rule of 
morals other than political expediency.” 

Hockessin. 


Thirdly, the territory of the United States is 
already too much extended. 

Fourthly, the population of Mexico are too de¬ 
based and ignorant to make a desirable addition. 

Finally, I have more hope of success on the 
issue of No Territory, than on the issue of the 
Wilmot Proviso. If territory comes in, I have 
dreadful fears that it will be overrun with sla¬ 
very. I call upon you, therefore, while you ad¬ 
vocate the Wilmot Proviso, if territory comes in, 
and as a condition of annexation, to oppose an¬ 
nexation, because it would be unjust to Mexico, 
and probably highly injuriouii to this country. 

I have read your scheme fir annexation of the 
individual States of Mexirp, with their indi¬ 
vidual consent, by joint res«Iution. This I con¬ 
sider exceedingly wild. It implies revolution in 
the several States. # This we have no right to en¬ 
courage. It implies that each State shall achieve 
its independence, otherwise we should wrong 
Mexico. It implies that the States will individ¬ 
ually consent. This they will -not do. If they 
were now independent, and willing to be annexed 
to the United States, they could not be, according 
to our Constitution, without making a contract 
for annexation, which would be a treaty; and no 
treaty with our Government is valid, unless rati¬ 
fied by two-thirds of the Senate. The treaty for 
the annexation of Texas was not ratified by two- 
thirds of the Senate, but was adopted by a sim¬ 
ple majority, in the form of joint resolution. 
Texas has therefore never been annexed to the 
United States de jure, but only de facto. I cannot, 
therefore, agree with Mr. Clay, when he says— 
“Texas is How an integral part ofthe Union, 
with its own voluntary consent. Many of us op¬ 
posed the annexation with honest zeal and most 
earnest exertions. But who would now think of 
perpetuating the folly of casting Texas out of the 
Confederacy, and throwing her back upon her 
own independence, or into the arms of Mexico ?” 

I contend that Texas is not dejure any part of 
the Union; that she came in, d>facto , by violence 
and revolution, and she ought to be thrust out of 
the Confederacy de facto, as she 5s out de jure. 
We ought to pay Mexioo the expenses of the war. 
The least we could possibly do, in honor, would 
be to give her a quit-claim died of Texas. By. 
so doing we should relieve ourselves from trouble. 
We should do Texas no wrong, for she knew that 
she could not be annexed to the United States, 
without obtaining a majority of two-thirds of the 
Senate, or violating the Constitution. I do not 
suggest this as a proposition likely to be adopted, 
hut one that would be just. 

With regard to the annexation of the several 
Mexican States, I trust a majority of two-thirds 
of the Senate could not be obtained; and to the 
violent precedent of the annexation of Texas I 
would make eternal resistance. 

Your humble servant, 

Jabf.z C. Woodman. 


“ It might secure our happiness.” 

“NoI as Heaven hears me,” exclaimed Sybil, 
warmly, “ I would not purchase happiness, even 
for yon, at the price of the faintest shadow upon 
your Christian character.” 

“ Dismiss that from your mind, Sybil. Let us 
strive to understand the will of God. Let us 
strive to do that which is right in tho sight of 
God, and leave the consequences with Him.” 

“ Then tell me what is right, my own dear guide 
and mentor. I do not wish to go beyond you for 
direction in this difficulty. I am sure you know 
what is right, for you have seemed to stand be¬ 
tween my God and myself, interpreting his will 


“ No, Sybil! my gentle one. this is between 
God and your own conscience; it would be sacri¬ 
lege to interfere. .You must 1 tread the wine press 
alone,’ looking to Him for fortitude who entered 
it alone before you.” 

“ Alas! alas! and I have no father or mother 
to advise with mo, no brother or sister to comfort 
me, no friend when you are gone to sympathize 


“ Dear Sybil, you are of all persons the best 
fitted to judge of your own case, by the light of 
religion; no one knows the circumstances as you 
know them.” 

“ I am very well aware that it is considered ex¬ 
tremely ill-natured to intrude upon lovers; but 
when they chqose the family breakfast room, 
early in the morning, for their tete-a-tete, and less 
happy folks are hungry, how can it ,be avoideiTl” 
exclaimed the jovial old General, as he bustled i 


SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


How his merriment jarred upon the excited 
nerves of Sybil! 

“ When I was .wooing, we used to take wood¬ 
land walks on such fine spring mornings as this. 
Ask madame—here she comes. I’m telling these 
transported people, Gabrielle, when you and I 
were transcendentalated, we did not stay about 
the house, putting sensible people to inconveni¬ 
ence by taking possession of their breakfast room, 
keeping them from their chocolate. No; when 
me were ethere&lized, and left eating and drink- 
.ing to people that were ‘ofthe earth earthy,’ we 
rehearsed our dreams and visions ‘ amid the vasty 
solitudes of nature,’ as cousin Sybil’s books call 
mountains and forests. Come! old lady,” added 
he, patting his wife affectionately on the shoulder, 
“ make them stir about—stir about. As 1 have 
been shooting at water fowl, and not at hearts, 
this morning, I am smitten with a rather exacting 
affection for coffee and toast.” 

The General had lately affected to oallhis wife 
“ old lady ”—a sobrirptet which the pretty French¬ 
woman never failed to receive with a toss of the 
. head, at once haughty, petulant, and graceful, 
whioh shook down her ringlets in the most becom¬ 
ing fail. 

Breakfast was served; and immediately after 
it was removed, the pastor arose to take leave. 
He shook hands with Mrs. Brotherton, with the 
General, and approached Sybil with a sinking, dy¬ 
ing heart—jvith-a reeling brain. Well he knew 
that this. was the last, last time he should ever 
behold her. Truly he felt that he should never, 
nerer again, see her face, hear her voice, touch her 
hand—the woman towards whom his whole being 
tended with a force, by an attraction, almost im¬ 
possible to be cheeked. Ilis heart sank, his brain 
reeled, his voioe quivered, yet his words were 
cold. 

“ Mrs. Middleton, farewell.” 

11 Good bye,” said Sybil, as her cold hand fell 
heavily from his grasp. 

That cold, conventional leave taking, amid the 
merry group! and with their bursting hearts! 
Well, perhaps it was better. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Middleton P Well, I call Venus, Cupid, 


Dear Sir : You will observe in all our papers 1 j n Tun 
a reference to the letter of the Duke of Welling- 6. A 
ton on the subjeot of our national defences, and 1 ¥ tbe 


5. Three-fourths of the traffic of the Great 
Desert and Central Afrioa are supported by the 
money and goods of European merchants resident 
in Tunis, Algiers, and Egypt. 

6. A considerable traffic in slaves is carried on 
iq the southern provinces of Algeria, under 


celebrated document worthy of a place in their 7 At present thori 
columns. Some of our leading papers are em- Central Africa, excel 
ploying vigorous pens in trying to give effect to slaves, to-supply the : 
the wishes of our aristocrats for more red-coats 30 i' ar c ? S my lnt0 A raatl 
, ... . . , . 8. Slaves are the gi 

and more pay, and others are as vigorous in their Soudan and Bourm 


7. At present there are no wars carried on in 
Central Africa, except those for the capture of 
slaves, to-supply the markets of Constantinople ; 
so far as my information goes. 

S. Slaves are the grand staple commerce of the 
Soudan and Bournou oaravans; and without 


efforts to show that the alarm partakes of the slaves this commeroe could hardly exist. Twenty 
character now popularly designated an artful years ago the Sheikh of Bournou reiterated to our 
dodge. I may say generally that that portion of cauutr J , “ ea: “You say that we are all the sons 
the press really identified with the people adopt one ,^ at A er- sa J als0 tbat tbe sona of 

the latter course—among them, the very popular Adam should not sell one another; and you know 
authors of Punch. You will readily perceive the everything. God has given you great talents, 
origin of the present movement, when I mention are we to do ? 1 he Arabs who come here 

that a gentleman lately called at the Horse WJ1 ba y e EO tbmg else but slaves. Why do you 
- ■ ° ■ ’ ■■ - - not send us merchants V’ 

Tho following 1 select as one of the many state¬ 
ments which the book contains, in illustration of 
the third observation: 

“ This forenoon, a slave girl was sadly goaded 


that a gentleman lately called at the Horse 
Guards, to put down the name of his son for a 
cornetcy, to be served when his turn should come; 
and, being naturally anxious to know if there 
were many down on the list before him, had the 
mortification of finding that the number amount¬ 


ed to thirty thousand.! All these are persons whose along. An Arab boy, of about the same age, was 
friends expect and would be but too happy to her goad, who was whipping her and goading her 

pay handsomely for the commissions they are along with a sharp piece of wood.The boy 

anxious to obtain for them. Such is the aocumu- tormenting her like a young imp. I made 
lation of our would-bo officers, in consequence oi hlm take one hand and I the other. But we could 
the long peace with whioh we have been favored, not get her up to the camel, on which she might 
but which would be broken to-morrow, if these W hold, by means of a rope, and so get dragged 
esprits forts could but have things after their own alon S- w e then set her on a donkey, but she 
fashion. wa s too unwell to ride, and fell off several times, 

The truth is, that iu this old oountry the aris- the cruel r °g ue of a boy beating her every time I 
tooratic classes have an amazing penchant for she fel1 - What annoyed me more, her compan- 
wearing the war costume. It is most desirable lons ln bondage, those hearty and well, set up a 


of a friend of mine, who is now in the South; his 
health is impaired, aud he hopes, by spending a 
winter there, to better it. 

If you consider it worth the room in the Era, 
you can pnblish it; if not, use it as you please. 
To my mind, it throws a little light on the subjeot 
of Territorial Extension by the South. 

Yours, &c. 

-, Alabama, January 6, 1848. 

Dear Uncle : * * * On the first day of 
December, about 9 o’clock in the morning, my 

baggage was hoisted on a cotton wagon, at-, 

by one of the dark ones of the earth, (of the de¬ 
scendants of Ham, the father of Canaan, as the 

people tell me,) to be conveyed to--, where Dr. 

-lives. As I sat mounted on my trunk, with 

my cloak and umbrella dripping with rain, my 
feelings were of a character to correspond with 
the weather, for I knew not how I would be re¬ 
ceived by the Dr.’s folks; and at the landing I 
had learned that there was no public house in 
that place. The negro who drove the mules felt 
about aB bad as I did, for he had lost his knife 
during the night, at the landing— a matter of some 
consequence to him. It cheered him up, however, 
to hear that 1 was going to give him a half dollar 

for hauling me to-, and on he pushed, with 

that big idea in view. The road was strung with 
mule wagons, returning from tho landing, some 
of them going far back into the country—thirty 
or forty miles. 

The mules are harnessed in the latest style— 
rope bridles, husk collars—and that “ Nig.” rides 
big indeed, who, in addition to these, has two or 
three bells on his lead mule. Thus, amid mules, 
and wagons, and negroes, and rain, 1 landed at 

Dr.-’e, where the smiles of Mrs.-and her 

interesting ohildren soon chased the cloud from 
my feelings, and made me feel at home. 

The Doctor’s family, however, do not feel set¬ 
tled here, (although he books between $3,000 and 
$4,000 a year,) and he may often be found study- 


[cONCLUUEn] 

The letter was long, but it lore left the subjeot 
of so much interest to Sybil; bo, folding it up 
slowly and calmly, she returned it to Livingston. 
Sybil was composed, but it was the composure of 
despair, the quiet of weakness—the feebleness of 
nature was upon her. Her heart seemed melting, 
dying in her bosom; and indeed she thought, and 
welcomed the thought, that this weakness- was 
unto death. The pastor saw this, and felt the 
urgent necessity of rousing her. 

“ I am much relieved to see you have regained 
composure, dear Sybil.” 

“Yes—I have regained composure’’—said she, 
sighing. “ But, oh! my dear friend, I have lost 
your good opinion—I know it—I feel it; through 
the ravings of my despair, I have lost your es¬ 
teem forever.” 

“ No, dear Sybil, my esteem for you remains 
undiminished; I never supposed you to be an an¬ 
gel, and I am not surprised to find you a wo- 


and Psyche, and all the iviuses and Graces, to 
witness that I never called the old lady by any 
name than ‘Flower,’ ‘Star,’ ‘Pearl,’ ‘Angel,’ 
‘ Seraph,’ or ‘ Gabrielle ,’ that meant each and all, 
from the moment of our engagement until some 
three or four weeks after marriage!” 


“ But you were so firm, so self-possessed, so 

“Yes, Sybil, after two nights of moral tempest; 
and my calmness was perhaps as much the effect 
of exhausted nature, as of reason or religion. We 
have both sinned, Sybil, not hitherto in our attach¬ 
ment—for that was involuntary, inevitable—but 
in the terrible arraignment of Providence of which 
we have both been guilty.” 

“Yes, yes. Oh! I feel that,” said Sybil. “It 
is well for us, indeed, that our Father in Heaven 
is so long-suffering and patient with us. Listen, 
my friend ; when I fled to my chamber lasteven¬ 
ing, I was mad ! The very elements of my being 
were broken up—all was storm, confusion, chaos 1 
and this storm raged through my soul until it ex¬ 
hausted my strength. I felt as though the very 
earth had rolled from beneath my feet, and I had 
forfeited my claim upon Heaven. Eternal night 


“ Why, cousin Sybil, what do you intend to do 
with suoh an icicle as that. Decidedly, that man 
has mistaken his vocation. He was intended for 
a monk. Sybil! Heavens 1 What is the matter ? 
Wife! come here; she’s ill—she’s got an inflam¬ 
mation on the brain—her hands are cold as ice, 
her head as hot as fire—her eyes are wild. Sybil! 1 
speak to your old cousin; how do you feel ?” 

“ What is Good ? What is Evil ? Where is 
God V> asked Sybil, wildly. 

“ Oh! my good gracious; sho’s mad, raving 
mad. Old lady, I say! All owing to that strong 
coffee—destroyed her nervous system. All owing 
to coffee and novels—drinking strong coffee and 
eating—I mean reading —novels, I know.” 

“ You know nothing about it. Leave the room, 
General—you’re like a bear nursing a) baby,” 
said Mrs. Brotherton, coming in. 

“Yes; but Gabe—l mean old ladyf amended 
the General, spitefully—“ she’s very ill, I tell 


veningin a drawing-room, and indispensable at a “akesueh bad slave masters, when they have such 
oounty ball; while its irresistible influence in an early training as this little reprobate.” I have 
other quarters, which I need not particularize, purposely omitted, as, in my judgmemt, too dis- 
increases the anxieties of all parties for the resto- gristing for publication, one aot of his cruelty.— 
ration of these martial trappings. People of high Vol. II, p. 372. 

connections and large families, precluded by their The fifth and sixth statement is thus iliustrat- 
own notions of honor from resorting to industri- ®d: “A rough, bold Arab, assured me to-day, 
ous means of providing for their offspring, have ‘ that a11 the g° otJ s of the ghatala (caravan) were 
their eyes upon something more substantial than ^ b ® property Of Christians and Jews in Tripoli, 


the soldier’s uniform. The law of primogeniture 
provides for the eldest son; the ohuroh will take 
one, or perhaps two, if the patronage or influence 
of the family be great; and what remains for the 
rest ? Learned professions are, of course, looked 
down upon with contempt, and the only thing is 


and the Ghadamese merchants were only their 
commission agents.’ The goods were to be ex¬ 
changed for Soudan merchandise, including slaves, 
which latter, after being sold in Tripoli, the money 
of their sale would be given up to the merchants 
under European protection.” 


the army. Hence the effort to saddle our country The following passage shows how well the do- 
with a militia of 150,000 men, who will require m % s of the Brazilian and Cuban slave dealers are 


some 10,000 officers of various ranks, for all of 
whom we must make a suitable provision. 

The Bpread of free-trade principles among us, 
and the welcome with which the expositors ol 
those principles have been received in so many 
countries of Europe, give promise of the rapid 
approach of the day when “ they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and the nations shall learn war 
no more.” This is a time which is by no mdans 


known by the Touaricks: 

“ They describe thousands of slaves being car¬ 
ried away by men with white cheeks and hands, 
like myself; (putting their hands round their 
waists, to show how the slaves Were ironed.) These 


desirable to the Feudal, alias the Tory interest; lug on the: „ .. , . „ 

and there seems some danger of bringing it about in S in silence. He then made a sudden spring, as 
too soon; henoe the panic, and hinc ilia lachryma. a tJ ger on its prey, with a wild shout. These 
I am glad to be able to assure you that, as far as wil y antics evidently denoted a private kidnap- 
the public are concerned, there is no sympathy P in g expedition. -Many of the slaves are captives 
with tho feigned alarm of tho aged duke aud of w »r, for the negro princes are fond of war.”— 
those noble and gentle people who have made use Vol. II, p. 33. 

of him; they believe the Gueen, when she says The last remark, alluding to the necessity of 
that she “ looks with confidence to the rnainte- encouraging a legitimate commeroe, is confirmed 
nance of the general peace of Europe;” and I trust hy many facts, of which the following is a speci- 
Diat, they will immediately respond to the appeal ! ne u: “ Haj Ibrahim coinplains of the market— 
of the Peace Society, which has challenged them ’Slaves are very dear. What can we do? We 


myself; (putting their hands round their 
ts, to show how the slaves were ironed.) These 
:s are carried down the Niger to the salt 
r (Atlantic.) I asked them how the slaves 
obtained. One of them sprang up in an in- 
;, seizing an Arab’s gun. He then perform- 
squatting posture, skulking down and creep- 
m the floor of my room, and waiting or watch¬ 


ing the maps of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ar¬ 
kansas, and Louisiana. His wife prefers Lou¬ 
isiana, but I think he inolincs farther up the 
country. Louisiana is all the go here now. The 
lands are new, and it is said they make from 
10 to 16 bags of cotton to the hand. The Louisi¬ 
ana bag contains 400 pounds; 10 bags, at 10 cents 
a pound, would be $400 to the hand, which is a 
very good income. They used to raise 10 bags to 
the hand in this county, and the Alabama bag 
contains 500 pounds; this, at 10 oents per pound, 
would make $500 ; but they used to get 18 to 19 
cents per pound. At 18 oents, this would be $900 
to the hand. So you see that a negro would more 
than pay for himself in one year. 

Many of the planters in this neighborhood 
raise, in a good season, 200, some 500, and one, 
Mr. S. tells me, 1,000 bags. Mr. C. the, gentle¬ 
man with whom I am now staying, raises, in a 
good season, 200 hags; this, at 10 cents per pound, 
would be $10,000. But those who planted for 200 
hags this last season, think themselves well off to 
get 70; and they will feel proud to get 9 cents 


per pound. It is at present from 5 to 7 cents, and 
all are holding on to their cotton. 

Times are very hard here now, and the sheriff 
is busy. There i3 a bill before the Legislature to 
exempt negroes from execution for one year. And 
when you talk about a man’s negroes here, you 
talk almost about his all. This county is the most 
populous in the State. There are 7,922 whites, 
69 free negroes, and 17,208 slaves, according to 
the census of 1840. But, although the country is 
new, much of the land is so worn that, where one 
hand used to make from 8 to 10 bags a season, 
they can now, in the best seasons, make only from 


n from the army to the market— only a small quantity of elephant’s teeth, 


has lately done, hut which cannot fail to give to Seni 

to Dr. Hampden nearly as muoh celebrity as at- Piero t 

taches to tho name of his most worthy namesake “ 

and ancestor, John Hampden. The servioe which e 

took place on Tuesday morning at Bow church, „ R 

for the confirmation of the Bishop, and which was ' \\ 

attended by as many people as could cram into Bon: 

the building, has directed public attention to one w ei 

of the greatest pieces of abuse and dishonesty 
arising out of the connection of the Church with Here t 

the State. It happens that we have had this con- w 

firmation service on two occasions within the last If I do not 
few days, and on both the public have been ac- address the 
quainted with the fact that they ought to have, teeming col 
and that in theory they possess, a power which viator ,” and 1 


From this cause, many have their faces towards 
Louisiana and Texas. More territory! is the 
cry. Nothing will give Slavery such a death¬ 
blow as to pen it; hence tho high excitement cre¬ 
ated by the Wilmot Proviso. Mr. Walker sup¬ 
posed himself very cunning when he talked about 
“ diffusing” Slavery to kill it. And it tickled the 
Southern people to the life, when they found the flimsy 
lit took with so many of the gvllibles ofthe North and 
West- Some of the planters in this country did 
not make one bag to the hand the past year. The 
caterpillar and army-worm took a wide range, 
during the last year; and they are fearful Abo¬ 
litionists. They will sometimes sweep a cotton 
field in two days. Yours, &c. * * 


late, forsaken, cursed. I was mad! I was tempted 1 
The thought of self-destr.uction flashed into my 
mind, and I said, i will leave life, I will fly to 
death; and with the sophistry of passion I added, 
I shall not he as a rebellious subject, rushing un¬ 
bidden into the presence of his king—no, no, but 
as a tempest-driven child, flying for refuge to the 
bosom of her Father. I started up, my grasp was 
upon the lock of the door, when a gentle hand, a 
weak infant’s hand, held me back. I turned, and 
little Hubert was standing by me, looking with 
wonder and grief upon me—while he murmured, 
‘ I love you, mamma.’ Oh! my friend, can you 
understand the revulsion of feeling that overpow¬ 
ered me ? I sank down where I was, and, folding 
the babe to my bosom, I wept; and as my emotion 
subsided, I became penetrated with a sense of 
my ingratitude and sin, and I prayed ; but oh 1 
my friend, before I prayed, simultaneously with 
the first dawning of penitence came a sense of 
forgiveness. God meets us more than half way 
with pardon; he doeB not wait for the bended 
knee; he does not stay for the forming pray¬ 
er ; he meets the first impulse of penitence with 
forgiveness. I do not pretend to- account for 
the existence of suffering, I do not clearly com¬ 
prehend the use of trial, but I know that God is 
good ; I feel that God is love; I believe that we 
are not tortured in vain. But I am an egotist— 
I have talked too long ;'yet you have been in some 
sort my father confessor, Livingston,” added she, 
with a sorrowful attempt to smile. The short¬ 
lived animation that had borne her through this 
speech was fast dying away. 

“ No, dear Sybil, you have given me comfort,” 
replied the pastor. 

He still called her “ dear Sybil,” for he coaid 
not bring himself to address the failing, fainting 
woman before him in any but the language of ten¬ 
derness. She had relapsed into a fearful apathy— 
her form was still as death—her face was ashy 
pale, even to her lips—the very torpor of despair 
seemed to have stupefied her—the very elements 
of existence seemed resolving into dissolution. 
The pastor saw this with alarm, and hastened to 
rouse her attention by the proposal of his plan. 

“ Listen to me, dear Sybil; there is hope for us 
yet.” 

“ Hope,” echoed Sybil, unconsciously. 

“Yes, hope. Attend to me,-dear Sybil, if you 
please. You remember the proposition made to 
you by General Brotherton about two years ago— 
you remember, Sybil ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sybil, absently. 

“ When General Brotherton is informed of the 
contents of this letter, that proposition will bo 


“ She is not. It is a rush of blood to the brain— 
nothing more. Leave her to me.” 

The General left the room, grumbling, “ she’s 
my cousin, Gabrielle—not yours.” 

Madame looked after him with a fond, quizzing 
smile. She understood the pathology and treat¬ 
ment of over-wrought passion as well as a Paris¬ 
ian doctor. Delicately refraining from express¬ 
ing any surprise, or asking any questions, she ap¬ 
plied the necessary remedies, and soon restored 
her patient to composure. 

Livingston had succeeded, by an almost super¬ 
human exertion of will, in subduing all outward 
demonstrations of emotion while in the pres¬ 
ence of Sybil. Leaving Brotherton Hail, he 
spurred his horse into a furious gallop, as though 
he would ride away from himself, or win the 
race of sorrow ; and rustics, who saw him shoot 
past like an arrow, surmised that he carried 
an express. Then, again, he would permit his 
horse to fall into a slow walk, as though he were 
pursuing a journey, without object or aim; 
and those who knew his person, might have con¬ 
jectured that he was meditating his next Sab¬ 
bath’s discourse. He was tempted—for he knew 
that it was with himself— himself —that this ques¬ 
tion rested at last. He knew that the woman 
whose mind he had developed, whose heart was 
all his own, over whom he possessed unbonded 
influence', who never questioned his rectitude of 
principle, who seldom exerted her own moral 
agency, if he were at hand to decide for her—he 
felt that this woman could not fail to be won by 
his arguments to any course he should point out 
to her ; and he felt that he was responsible not 
only for his own moral welfare, but for hers also— 
aud he loved her moral welfare, above all things 
he loved that, and he regretted the feminine soft¬ 
ness of oharacter, that while it made her so sweet¬ 
ly attractive, left her so much at his disposal; and 
he wished that corrected, and he knew that this 
trial would effect its cure, by calling out all the 


| exploded and scattered consternation throughout 
his household. You would have supposed, to have 
hoard him, that he considered the continued ex¬ 
istence of Middleton as the very climax of his 
crimes. If ho ever dared to set foot in America, 
he would hang him up with his own hands, as be 
would a theiving our. He wouldn’t wait for that— 
he’d go to Rome, old as he was, that he would, and 
shoot the fellow like a mad dog. And the old j 
gentleman drove the dogs from the room, kicked 
the oat, scolded the servants, and frightened the 
child, by way of convincing people that he meant 
what he said. 

After a few days, having reconsidered the sub¬ 
ject of setting Providence right in this matter of 
life and death, General Brotherton renewed his 
former proposition, and pressed Sybil to its adop¬ 
tion—using all the.arguments that his clear, logi¬ 
cal, worldly view of the affair oould suggest. 
Sybil, whom the surges of emotion, that had swept 
over her, had left quiet and weak, replied, that 
she would think of it. 

“She will ‘think of it.’ Gabrielle! do you 
hear ? She 1 will think of it;’ that’s a great point 
gained, it’s easy to perceive that her desire for 
the crown of martyrdom is considerably dimin¬ 
ished. I should judge the parson had set her 
right upon some points of Christian doctrine.” 

And Sybil did think of it—until her brain 
reeled and her reason tottered. She did not ex¬ 
amine the moral and legal authorities upon the 
subjeot, for she did not possess a logical mind, 
and she said, properly enough, “ They will only 
cftnfasemymind with their arguments and counter 
arguments, for half the time they are more desi¬ 
rous to conquer in controversy, than to find 
truth; but I will go to the fount of light and 
truth—I will go to the Bible;” and she went to 
the Bible, aud she searched with oare, with eager¬ 
ness, with breathless avidity, with an earnest desire 
to find that which she sought —Christian permission 
to free herself; and she found that there is but one 
oause for whioh a man may divorce his wife, and no 
cause, none, for which a woman may divorce her hus¬ 
band and marry again. There is something in Bible 
truth that heals while it probes, that strengthens 
while it chastises. He who laid down this seem¬ 
ingly partial law understood the hearts of women, 
and kueW the comparatively spiritual nature oi 
their affections. He who delivered this stringent 
command was himself steeped to the lips in suf¬ 
fering, was himself “ terppted in all things as me 
are!’ Never before had Sybil so sympathized 
(thus to speak) with the Saviour’s sufferings, 
never had she so realized the Saviour’s tempta¬ 
tions, never had she so received the great lesson 
of the Saviour’s life and death, as now, when, 

“ searching the Scriptures ” in sorrow and temp¬ 
tation, and in the tenderness of her melted heart, 
she breathed forth— 

“Not all thy promises, oh! Saviour, affect me 
so muoh as thy example and thy sufferings. 1 
will bear my cross, even so, Sufferer and Saviour, 
for it was thy way.” 

All emotion, even religious emotion, is short¬ 
lived, and not to be trusted. The only permanent 
safety is in a clear conception of duty, and a res¬ 
olute determination to aot up to it, looking to God 
for strength. So true is this, that through all 
their teaching, the Saviour and his Apostle sel¬ 
dom or never appeal to passion or imagination— 
generally to reason. 

Sybil’s religious enthusiasm subsided, and then 
came the temptation in its might—the temptation 
of a lifetime, the trial of principle, the test of 
faith, the orisis of character—the point upon 
which all that could blind to right, alt that could 
tempt to evil, were brought to a focus. To every 
one who has passed unsullied through the lesser 
temptations of this world, to every one upon whom 
the common trials of life have had little influence, 
to every one who- has attained a certain moral 
point of elevation, there comes once in life one 
trial of pre-eminent strength, one temptation oi 
almost irfiesistible might, one test of infallible 
truth—a temptation, through the most powerful 
passion of the soul, of the weakest point in the 
character. This touchstone may be applied in 
youth, in mid-life, or in age; and the result is al¬ 
most invariably final, giving the bent to character 
for time and for eternity. To one whose beset¬ 
ting sin is avarice, this test may come in the shape 
of some rare chance to secure a great pecuniary 
profit, at the cost of a slight departure from rec¬ 
titude ; and it may come in a time of great penu¬ 
ry and severe privation, and it may offer affluence 
at the price of integrity. How severe his strug¬ 
gle then 1 Will he stop to inquire, “ What shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” To one of a higher grade, 
for whom wealth has but little attraction, but to 
whom the applause of men is as the breath of life, 
it may come, this touchstone, in the form of some 
golden opportunity of securing popular favor by 
a slight deviation from the straight line of duty— 
as when some great statesman, whose popularity 
is fluctuating, is tempted of his ambition to engage 
in some popular but unholy oause; it may come 
when his favor with men is at the lowest ebb, and 
it may place within his reach the very prize ol 
his life-long hopes ; the very good of his life-long 
aspirations—requiring of him only to overleap 
some obstacle of duty to reach it, to let fall some 
principle of justice to grasp it. Will he, the 
tempted, .then feel that “the friendship ofthe 
world is enmity with God ?” and will he remem¬ 
ber that the most unpopular man on earth, dur¬ 
ing his life, was “ Jesus of Nazareth, whom they 


I have dwelt too long upon the trials of Sybil, 
rials which were all comprised in the passage of 


a few years, which were acutely fejt only ibr a 
few weeks. She had received tho attacks of some 
severo troubles, and sustained the shock of one’ 
terrible disappointment; yet, now that she has 
survived the snows of seventy winters, now that 
her form is bowed, and her hair is white with age, 
and not with grief, you might look upon that calm' 
face, and believe that grief had never convulsed it; 
upon that clear brow, and believe that care hail 
never clouded it; into that serene eye, and think 
that tears had never dimmed it. And more—you 
may hear it often observed, that “Mrs. Middle- 
ton has a very young-looking face for her age;” 
and the reply, “Yes, very; but, then, she has 
never had any trouble to make her look old ”— 
and that is all they know about it, reader! 

And thp pastor 1 Livingston obtained a pastoral 
charge in the South. Pie became eminent as a 
theologian, a philanthropist, and a moral philoso¬ 
pher ; yet people said that in his private life he 
was a cold, severe ascetio, proof against all tender 
impressions—a very woman-hater; and that, was 
all they knew about it, reader! 

Verily, “The true greatness of human life is 
almost altogether out of sight.” 

Washington Cut, January 10, 1848. 


SPEECH OF MR. PALFREY, 


ON THE POLITICAL ASPECT OE THE SLAVE 
QUESTION. 

(In Committee ofthe Whole on the state of the Union, 
January , 20, 1848.) - 
[concluded.] 

The gentleman said, further, “ One half of the 


(page 5 j and from that statement he argued that, 
in settling the institutions of new Territory, an 
equitable arrangement would bo to give half of it 
up to Slavery, and let Liberty live in the rest. 
Sir, I do not agree to that, fractional statement. 

If facts which 1 have presented to tho attention of 
the Committee are sustained, then it follows that 
not one half, but one fiftieth part of the people of 
this Confederacy are interested, as proprietors, in 
an institution which is essentially and irrecon¬ 
cilably hostile to the highest interests of the 
other forty-nine fiftieths, and whioh demands to 
Wield all the power of the Government, and ex¬ 
tend the borders of its own domain, for the pur¬ 
pose of sustaining and perpetuating that instru¬ 
ment for oppressing the great majority. 

The gentleman said again, in connection with 
this topic, “It is obvious that, by transferring 
part of the slaves from the old .States to the new, 
you would not increase their numbers,” (page 8.) 
Sir, if my little reading in political economy has not 
misled me, this is by no means obvious; but on 
the contrary it is obvious that by removing a 
population from comparatively narrow bounds, 
you provide for an increase of its numbers ; and 
particular considerations might be added in the 
present instance, to show, further, that that result 
would follow. I anticipate the reply that may be 
made to this. It may be said, Very well; increase 
the amount of human life, and you add to the sum 
of human happiness. But, in the first place, this ia 
a diroot abandonment of the other position. And 
in the second, I will not allow that the sum of 
happiness, under all circumstances of social con¬ 
dition, is enlarged with that of life. Virginians, 
at least, are not apt to forget tho saying of their 
great compatriot, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death.” ’ If that sentiment be just, then it should 
equally be said, Give me liberty, or curse me not 
With existence. 

Muoh of the interest lately manifested for the 
emancipation of the colored race, the gentleman 
referred to “ the action of Anti-Slavery or Aboli¬ 
tion societies,” (page 9.) He is aware that they 
are no institutions of recent origin, but coeval 
with the existence of our Government. I hold iu 
my hand a copy of a memorial addressed to the 
Congress of the United States, in February, 1790, . 
by the “ Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery.” The name of no less con¬ 
siderable a person than the sage Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin is subscribed to that memorial as President. 

I think Dr. Franklin knew some things as well as 
the men of this more confident generation. I 
think particularly that he had some comprehen¬ 
sion of that Constitution whioh he helped to 
frame, and I set his authority against that of a 
Boston writer, who considered it “questionable 
Whether the Abolition movement is reconcilable 
with duty under the Constitution.” Among the 


And to those for whom neither the applause of 
nations nor the wealth of the Indies have attrac¬ 
tion sufficient to draw from duty, but who are 
gifted with ardent affections, and whosewlearest 
and most importunate sin is to bestow love and 
worship, due only to’ the Creator, upon the crea¬ 
ture—to them comes an opportunity of satisfying 
to the full the strong and craving affections, at a 
sacrifice of principle seemingly so trifling as not 
to subject them to the strictures of the most moral 
community, or exclude them from the communion 
of the most puritanical Christian church, hut 
which the microscopic eye of a faithful conscience 
will detect and expose. Will the tempted then 


latent energies of her really strong soul, byaron 
ing the "sleeping strength of her pure moral sens 
and he had no fears ibr the result; he knew tl 


renewed. Do you not think so ?” 

“ Possibly,” replied Sybil; indifferently. 

“ Probably, nay certainly. What if you were 
to accept the conditions, and free yourself?” 

Starting, half raising herself, bending forward, 
while the light brightened in her eyes and the 
oolor warmed in her cheeky she exclaimed— 

“ Mr. Livingston, my fr iend, do you advise me 
to this?” 

“ Nay, Sybil—I advise you to nothing. Thig 
is a matter, above all others, upon which you must 


of her child; he knew that she would suffer, 
struggle, hut overcome. And he knew that her 
soul would come out from this struggle, pure as 
geld from the furnace, strong as steel from the 
tempering, healthful as a young giant from the 
wrestle. But, then, to lose her— to lose her ! Oh I 
those three words expressed for him.the very al¬ 
pha and omega, the all of mortal agony—and, at the 
thought, he woqld feel exasperated to spurn away 
all his earthly usefulness and interests, to forego 
all hisTieavenly hopes and aspirations, to possess 
her—and would have done so, but for the right -j 
directed mill, the calm, the inflexible, the unchanged, 
the immutable will—tho regal will—that sat re¬ 
straining. directing, governing, subduing, this re¬ 
volt of the passions, like an upright judge amid 
an excited populace. 

The pastor reached home, and commenced prep¬ 
arations to remove to the South. And thus it 
is—whenever two people are disappointed in love, 
the man goes away somewhere, flies to the North 
or the South pole, or makes a balloon voyage to 
spend a winter in the moon, and speedily effaces 
old impressions by new ones—while the woman, 
poor thing, is left to brood over her disappoint¬ 
ment, amid the very ruins of her tumbled down 
castle from the air, surrounded by all the associa¬ 
tions of her past joy—taking the same walks, and 


remember, that, if duty demand it, the right hand 
must be out off, the right eye plucked out, Isaac- 
offered up? 

Iu all her former sorrows, Sybil Middleton had 
been simply a passive suff erer, bearing meekly 
the troubles which she could not avert, but exer¬ 
cising no moral agency, practicing no self-denial, 
achieving no viotory. True, the mild virtues oi 
patience and resignation had been brought out, 
but these were natural to Sybil hitherto; she 
oould not have been otherwise than resigned and 
patient under suffering. But now there came a 
far greater trial—a duty demanding not self-im¬ 
molation only—oh, nol that would have been 
comparatively a light grief, a slight test—but the 
sacrifice of one dearer than Belf, the casting out 
of the objeot of the heart’s fondest affeotions, the 
hurling down of the idol of the soul’s highest 
worship. TBe struggle was long and fierce; nights 
of watching, days of tears, weeks of sorrow, passed 
before Sybil could turn a deaf ear to the solicita¬ 
tions of affection and of interest, and resolve to be 
true to her present conceptions of duty. At last 
she took a pen, and wrote to Mr. Livingston as 


has been seized upon by the Sovereign, who [ self yours, most truly, 


lo not now stop, your readers will begin to 
i the same question to me. With your 
; columns, 1 imagine I hoar your “siste, 
and I obey the summons, subscribing my- 


Minot, (Me.,) January 21, 1848. 

Dear Sir : I have taken your paper for some 
time. There is muoh of it I like well. Of 
course I am strong for the Wilmot Proviso, and 
in favor of repealing the unconstitutional slave 
laws of the District of Columbia. Sometimes 
you speak against the annexation of Mexico by 


not take advice; but I do say to you, that it is 
worth investigation; and I promise, that if, after 
you shall have examined the subject by the light 
of the Holy Scriptures, with the aid of sincere 
prayer, you may religiously as well as legally free 
yourself, and enter a second engagement, I will 
then entreat you to bless me with your hand.” 

“ But,” said Sybil, reviving, “ even if our own 
consciences were satisfied, such a marriage might 
impair your usefulness — 


missing one from her side—sitting in the same 
parlor, at the same hour, logically looking for 
the same form, listening for the same voice, “wait¬ 
ing for the steps that come not back.” Decidedly, 
she would break her heart, but that some old 
aunty reminds her that men are not worth break¬ 
ing hearts for ; and, besides, broken hearts have 
gone out of fashion, and women don’t like to be 
unfashionable. 


But Sybil, poor Sybil, with her strong affec¬ 
tions, her fervent aspirations after right, her fee¬ 
bleness of will, her nervous temperament, and 
her terrible trial. 


When General Brotherton had read the letter 
that had been silently placed in his hands by 
Livingston at leaving, the old gentleman’s rage 


Not until this letter was soaled and sent, did 
Sybil realize that all indeed was over. She threw 
herself upon tho lounge—she buried her head in 
the pillows, as if to shut out all sight and sound, 
writhing and quivering as though iu the extrem¬ 
ity of mortal anguish—then starting from her 
couch, and tossing her wild hair from her face, 
she walked the floor with nervous and irregular 
steps, wringing and twisting her pale fingers to¬ 
gether ; and when this passion had exhausted its 
viotim, she lay in the apathy of despair, content 
with the silence, darkness, and repose of her^cham- 
ber—dreading light, sound, or disturbance— 
scarcely wishing for a change, though that change 
might bring happiness. Alas! for the reward of 
an approving conscience; alas! for the triumph 
of a victory over temptation; alas! for the sup¬ 
port of conscious rectitude. She felt none of 
these oonsolations now— none. It is not in the 
first moments of such a viotory, the soul exhaust¬ 
ed with its struggles and prostrate with its suffer¬ 
ings, that such comfort can be reoeived. It is not 
at the instant that the right hand is out off, that 
the right eye is plucked out, and the wounds are 
still smarting and bleeding, that one feels it to 
be “better” so. It is not at the moment in which 
the most cherished objeot of the affeotions, which 
has become entwined with every fibre of the heart, 
is first torn away, and the severed tendons are 
lacerated and bleeding, that they can ohmp any 
support, or repose on any pillow. The time of 
strength and joy does come—and it comes in beau¬ 
ty, in glory, aud in permanency; but it dawns 
gradually as the morning after a night ot’ storms 
and darkness. Sybil gradually obtained compo¬ 
sure, by degrees became interested in her daily 
avocations, and eventually grew happy, realizing 
that happiness does not consist iu the aceomplish- 


found that of La Fayette, whom the gentleman 
from.North Carolina quoted as complimenting 
“ the good sense of the American people, which 
enabled them wisely to settle all domestic differ¬ 
ences”—the same La Fayette who said to Glark- 
son, as that philanthropist reports in a letter 
written not long before his death, “l would never 
have drawn niy sword in the oause of America, if 
I oould have oonceived that thereby I was found¬ 
ing a land of slavery.” 

The gentleman from North Carolina presented 
a classification of Abolitionists of the present day. 

I am not satisfied with it, either for precision or„ 
completeness, and will bespeak his patience while 
I propose a different. 

There are, in the first place, the Abolitionists, 
striotly and commonly so called. Their specific 
distinction, as a body, is, that they urge a disso¬ 
lution of tho Federal Constitution, and of the 
Union. With the gentleman on the other side 
who expressed his sentiments not long ago, they 
hold to the “ sacred right of revolution.” He call¬ 
ed it “ the most sacred of all rights.” They at¬ 
tach to it a similar sanctity, though they would 
not proseoute the objeot in the way whioh I sup¬ 
pose he would think legitimate. They are, gen¬ 
erally at least, non-resistants, and most of them 
even refrain from voting, from scruples against 
giving even that support to a Government whioh 
they regard as implicated in so much wrong. With 
a late President of the College of South Carolina, 
they have “ calculated the value of the Union,” 
and, as they do the Bum, the Union turns out to 
oost too much. Among them are persons of the 
greatest purity of life, and the most unselfish phi¬ 
lanthropy. There are individuals of eminent 
abilities, of the highest culture, and of social con¬ 
nections the most esteemed. There are those who 
bear the great historical names of the North— 
names whioh one ciinnot read tho story of the he¬ 
roic periods of New England without continually 
meeting. 

I do not adopt their views in respect to disun¬ 
ion. I reject utterly the doctrine which makes 
the distinguishing badge of that body. It was 
from them that those expressions proceeded which 
the gentleman quoted to the Committee as having 
been “collatedby Mr.NathanAppleton.” I regret 
that the gentleman should have thus brought for¬ 
ward his friend here. I cannot anticipate any oc¬ 
casion that will lead me to introduce in this place, 
for animadversion, the name of a private citizen. 
But the remarks of the gentleman make some no¬ 
tice from me proper, perhaps necessary. I will 
not proceed to it without premising that he shall not 
say anything of his friend's worth in private life 
that I will not cordially echo and confirm, perhaps 
with not less knowledge than his own. I cannot mis¬ 
take the gentleman’s allusion, when he said that, 
“ because he [Mr. Appleton] expressed sentiments 
of regard for the Constitution and the Union, and 
a determination to abide by the laws as made, a 
torrent of obloquy was directed against him, so as 
to oblige him to publish a pamphlet iu his de¬ 
fence.” The gentleman read some of “ the ex¬ 
tracts which he [Mr. Appleton] thought proper 
to make, to show the opinions of his assailants;” 
and then, in allusion to part of what he had quot¬ 
ed, he went on to say, “ this last sentiment he 
shows has been adopted as a motto by many who 
do not profess to belong to the sect of Abolition¬ 
ists.” The gentleman must pardon me. I think 
his friend has not shown this. I think that he 
has not asserted it. If the gentleman understands 
that his friend has insinuated it, in relation to 
the writer of the pamphlet that drew out his own, 
on the gentleman be the responsibility of that in¬ 
terpretation. I entertain no such qnestion here. 
And if the gentleman can further show that that 
insinuation is in fact made, then be the responsi¬ 
bility of such au insinuation upon its author. 
Certainly it would be a groundless one. The 
writer of the pamphlet which occasioned the pub¬ 
lication by the gentleman’s friend, recorded dis¬ 
tinctly his dissent from the doctrine of disunion. 
It was no obiter dictum, but explicitly set down, 
and somewhat fully reasoned out. In answer to 
the inquiry, What course of action the usurpa¬ 
tions of Slavery demanded from the Free States, 
he said, “ They should not meditate a severance 
of tho union of the States. Disunion would be 
as evil a thing as it is painted by any of those 
who, by dwelling exclusively on its evils, put 
their consciences to sleep in respect to that Sla¬ 
very, which, as long as it exists, will threaten, 
more than all other causes together, to bring it 
about.” He then proceeded to some considera¬ 
tions in confirmation of this sentiment, and co 
eluded his remark upon the topic by sayir 
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11 Constitutional proceedings, then, alone are'to be 
thought of for the abatement of this monstrous 
nuisance. A disunion of the States, on all other 
accounts a calamity, does not change its character, 
when viewed in relation to this end.”* 

Another portion of those interested in the move¬ 
ment. against Slavery, is embraced, in the Liberty 
Party, sb oalled. it has a regular party.organiza- 
tion, contemplating action undi r the Constitution, 
holding its Conventions, and supporting its own 
candidates for office, as much as either of the two 
parties that mainly divide the country. In some 
StateB its numbers are large. In my own State, 
its vote has nearly reached ten thousand. In New 
York, in 1844, it came up, 1 believe, to fifteen 
thousand. 

Among the opponents of Slavery are next to be 
reokoned great numbers in the two principal par¬ 
ties in the Free States. A very large number— 
I suppose the dominant portion—of the Democra¬ 
cy of New York has lately taken strong ground 
upon the subject; and the same, though to a less 
extent, has been the ourrent of Democratic opin¬ 
ion in New Hampshire; while the Whigs of New 
Hampshire have made themselves very distinctly 
heard, and a combination, on the ground of hos¬ 
tility to Slavery, has plucked the Government of. 
that State out of the hands of a dynasty which 
had .seemed destined to be perpetual, in Massa¬ 
chusetts, we have fourteen counties. Two of 
them are small, their population not equalling 
that of several of onr single towns. The Whigs 
of a majority, I believe, of the rest, at the County 
Conventions last autumn, declared the opposi¬ 
tion of Massachusetts to any candidate for the 
Presidency or Vice Presidency, who was not 
known to be- opposed to the further extension of 
Slavery; while no county, as far as I know, as¬ 
sumed the opposite ground. But the people of 
that sober Commonwealth have widely taken the- 
alarm, and they do not limit their views to the 
mere confinement of Slavery within its present 
limits. Let me read, Mr. Chairman, a Resolve of 
the Legislature of the pattern Whig State of 
Massachusetts, passed, ns appears by the certified 
copy which I hold in my hand, on the 27th day of 
February last, five days before the dissolution 
the last Congress. It reads thus: 

“ Unsolved, unanimously, That tfie Legislature of 
Massachusetts views the existence of human sla¬ 
very, within the limits of the United States, as a 
great calamity, ah immense moral and political 
evil, whioh ought to bo abolished as soon as that 
end can bo properly and constitutionally attained, 
and that its extension should be uniformly ana 
earnestly opposed by all good and patriotic men 
throughout the Union.” 

Sir, that is plain language. t That is, off-hand, 
downright, point-blank utterance, if 1 know 
what such utterance is. Without being any 
friend to the dootrine of instructions, I take that 
for the sentiment and counsel of my venerated 
mother, and may God prosper me as I will act ac¬ 
cordingly! I stond on just that platform. I consult 
that solemn record of the sense of my native 
State, and 1 find that my sentiments come exactly 
up to it. With that record of fhc will of Whig 
Massachusetts in my hand, I shall not go to Mr. 
A, B, or C, in State street, or Wall street, to 
learn whether I am a Whig, when measured by 
some second-rate standard in their minds. Still 
less shall I wait to have my Whig character 
passed upon by some inspecting editor here in 
Washington. 1 had not been many days in thiB 
place before one of that profession animadverted 
on me and two of my friends, as “putrid excres¬ 
cences” upon the Whig party. In perhaps not 
quite so direot language, he passed the some sen¬ 
tence on three other.Whig members, and recom¬ 
mended, 1 think, that wo should be “ lopp'ed off.” 
The calculation at the time was, that the party in 
this House had five majority, all told. It was a 
brilliant idea, that “lopping off,” which would 
have left a minus quantity behind. Sir, it would 
not have been good partisan economy—it would 
not have left a good working majority. It would 
have been financiering too much like that of the 
honest soldier in the English song— 


The happy thought was ground out by what was 
said—of course, erroneously—to be the organ of a 
certain interest in this House. To judgo from 
the musio it, discoursed, it was an instrument of 
indifferent pretension, fitted with a sorry'set of 
What Milton oalled 

“ Scrannel pipes yf wretched straw.” — 

From the lumber garret, whioh was its too evident 
destiny, it has lately, if report says true, been ran¬ 
somed, to be furnished with another stop, and 
attuned to a different symphony. I think it was 

[The Chairman’s hammer fell, on the expira¬ 
tion of the hour, before the last paragraph was 
finished. Mr. P. would have gone on Bubstan- 
stially as follows :j 

Thero is another large class of persons, who 
are apt to be left wholly out of the account in a 
consideration of this question—friends of free¬ 
dom, who, disinclined to attach themselves to a 
third party, and merely blook the wheels—utterly 
dissatisfied with the Democratic party, because of 
its alliance with Slavery,and not sufficiently satis¬ 
fied with the Whigs, because they think their 
practice is not up to their professions—stay at 
home, and do not vote at all, simply hoping and 
waiting for better times „ When the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts suddenly abandoned, in 
1845, the opposition to the annexation of Texas, 
in which, up to that time, it had gone hand in 
hand with its rival, the effect was immediately 
seen atYhe autumn olection, in the loss of seven¬ 
teen tHtusand of its votes—very nearly one-third 
of the whole number. It fell off still further the | 
following year; and although it recovered a few 
thousands at the last election of Governor, this 
gain has been thought to be owing, to some extent, 
to the accession of Whigs favorable to the war. 
There can scarcely be fewer than 160,000 votes 
in Massachusetts. The last year but one, the 
aggregate of votes scarcely exceeded 101,000, and 
the last year 105,000. In short, about one-third 
of the voters did not use their right. Of course, 
a variety of causes are, to be supposed for this. 
A large number of voters always will be missing. 
But for bo remarkable a result it is natural to 
presume that there was some prevailing reason, 
and I suppose there is no doubt that that to which 
I have adverted had a very material operation. 

Once more: there is a largo and all-important 
class of enemies of Slavery beyond the borders of 
the Free StateB. In the Lexington District of 
Kentucky it is well known that there lives ono of 
its foes, who bears “ a name to oonjure withand 
from the city of Louisville a newspaper is sent 
abroad, within, and to the South and East of, that 
State, devoted to the doctrines of Freedom, con¬ 
ducted with singular talent and good feeling, and 
exerting a sensible and extensive influence. A 
G overnor of Virginia,'not long ago, proposed to 
hiB Legislature tho enactment of a law giving to 
the respective counties the power to expel colored 
people beyond their limits. The non-slaveholding 
■ftirmovo of the Blue Ridge, _thanked him 


farmers, 

“ for teaching them that word.” ' They did_ 

approve the particular application recommended 
of this new principle in legislation ; but already 
there is much speculation about a Stato law, au¬ 
thorizing the counties severally to abolish Slavery 
within their own borders. Delaware seems on 
the verge of emancipation, and panting for the 
untried prosperity it will bring. There are in¬ 
dications that Maryland wijl not be very far be¬ 
hind. The institution which her Representative 
does not think ought to be spoken of here, is dis¬ 
cussed very freely in her dwellings and by her 
road-sides. An uneasiness under the burden 
that so oppresses freemen is working in Western 
North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee. In 
Georgia, if Tep'ort says true, the causes of the de¬ 
pression of the white laboring man are engaging 
a constantly increasing attention, and there are 
whispers even that the thing is whispered even 
among the sandhillers of South Carolina. But 
whether more or less developed in one placo or 
another, I take it to be unquestionable that a de¬ 
sire for emancipation prevails, to an extent already 
not inconsiderable, among the non-slaveholding 
population of the Southern country. And it has 
a healthy root, and must grow. They are coming 
to see that for the welfare of the whole, and es¬ 
pecially for their own, it is necessary that the 
nuisance be abated. Attention is getting fixed 
upon that great political truth. The baleful Po¬ 
litical Aspect of the Slave Question stands out in the 
light. Disoussion of it must take place, and must 
infallibly end in confirming, enlightening, and 
guiding to a practical issue, the sense'of its reality 
and of the obligation to seek a remedy. 

So that, as 1 view the case, this is by no means 
a geographical and sectional question, as the gen¬ 
tleman from North Carolina understands it, (page 
11,) and a s it iB made to appear in thedlesolntions 
of Mr. Calhoun, one great point of whose sagacity 
is; to present different issues from the true ones. 
Tho question is not at all between North and 
South, but between the many millions of non- 
slaveholding Americans, North,.South, East, and 
West, and the very few hundreds of thousands of 
their follow citizens who hold slaves. It is time 
that this idea of a geographical distinction of par¬ 
ties, with relation to this subject, was abandoned. 
It has lib substantial foundation. Freedom, with 
its fair train of boundless blessings for white and 
black—Slavery, with its untold miseries for both— 
these aro the two parties in the field; and, as to 
their relative power, tho slaveholders, if collected, 
would be outnumbered by the population of the 
single city of New York, while the name of the 
other host is Legion. I cannot therefore attach 
any importance to the hint which the gentleman 
threw out, towards the close of his remarks, of 
what “the South” might think it necessary to do, 
if the Anti-Slavery movement were too much 
pressed, (page 16.) On this point he. spoke for- 
beyin gly, and in a strain which contrasts most 
» Fapfrs on the Slave Fewer, pp. 77-79. 


agreeably with language to Which these walls 
have listened in some other times.' I have some¬ 
thing to say upon the subject, but I do not feel 
called upon to bring it forward till some further 
ocoasion shall arise. 1 will now only express my 
deliberate and undopbting conviction, that the 
time has quite gone by, when the friends of Sla¬ 
very might hope anything from an attempt to 
move the South to disunion for its defence. When 
they raise that question seriously, their non¬ 
salveholding neighbors—with their majority of 

will settle it for them very quietly and effectual¬ 
ly, through the ballot'-boxes. And it is altogether 
likely they will then go further yet, and say, “An 
evil which has all along annoyed, disgraced, and 
kept us down, and which now asks for its support 
the overthrow, of our wise form of government, is 
i|0 more to be tolerated. Our interests, our 
peace, our safety, demand its extirpation.” I do 
not believe it is good policy for the slaveholders 
to let to their neighbors hear them talk of dis¬ 
union. Unless I read very stupidly the signs of 
the times, it will not be the Union they will thus 
endanger, but the interest to which they would 
sacrifice it. If they insist that both cannot live 
together, they may be taken at their word, but 
it is the Union that siuSt stand. 
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U-We complete in this number the publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Palfrey’s speech. It is very able. 

ij=“The Temptation,” by Mrs. Southworth, 
is brought to a close this week. It is a story of 
more th!m ordinary power. Still, we cannot help 
thinking that poor Sybil victimized herself on 
the point of a verbal criticism. 

The Considerations on War, on our fourth 
page, from the Society of Friends of New York, 
•will command attention. 

O’ Let no one neglect to read the letter of Mr. 
Parker, in the publication of which we aro leisure¬ 
ly proceeding. 

O’ The Foreign and Home Correspondence of 
the Era, on the first page, will be found peculiar¬ 
ly interesting. 

O’We have a Poem from Duganne, for next 
week’s paper. 

O Our Iowa friends must excuse our delay in 
inserting the Proceedings of their Convention. 
As it is, we must lay over their resolutions till 

O’ We have had more calls for our Index than 
we expected. Having commenced this volume 
with paging it, we shall furnish at its close an 
Index to accompany every number. 


CHANGE OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 

It will be seen by the subjoined notice, that I 
have become proprietor of the National -Era. It 
is believed, that though associated action may have 
been necessary to begin the paper, individual 
enterprise is better adapted to carry it on with 
economy. The change imposes upon me a heavy 
responsibility; but one which I cheerfully as¬ 
sume, in the confident expectation that the sub¬ 
scribers to the Era will enable me to support it. 
The notice will show that the paper is now depen¬ 
dent alone upon its onn subscriptions; or, rather, 
this dependence began with the commencement of 
the second volume, as the transfer dates from the 
1st of January. 

The General Fund, mentioned in the notice 
below, is to be appropriated to other objects. This 
is right. Anti-Slavery newspapers ought to re¬ 
ceive a sufficient support from their own sub¬ 
scriptions. My list is very large, but has not 
yet reached the point desirable for the unem¬ 
barrassed support of the paper; its expenditures, 
from obvious causes, being much greater than 
those of any other newspaper of the kind. But 
I shall trust to the energy of agents, and the well- 
directed co-operation of my friends. 

No change, of course, will be made in the 
character of the paper; and no retrenchment at¬ 
tempted which will impair in the least itB ap- 
pearanoe, or the value of its correspondence. 
Joun G. Whittier will continue his invaluable 
aid as Corresponding Editor, and the services of 
L. P. Noble are retained in the business depart- 

I cannot dose this notice, without expressing 
my grateful sense of the uniform oourtesy of the 
Coiqjnittee of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and the confidence it has reposed 
in me. The relations between us have been 
marked by uninterrupted good feeling; and al¬ 
though, from constitution and habit, I cannot but 
prefer owning the paper I edit, still, the liberality 
of sentiment, and wisdom of measures, character¬ 
istic of the Committee, have made my temporary 
connection with it a most agreeable passage in 
my life. _ 

New York, January 31, 1848. 

To whom it may concern: 

About sixteen months since, the friendq of Lib¬ 
erty were solicited by the Executive Committee 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, to contribute per year, for three years, 
for the establishment of the National Era at 
Washington, and the publication of books and 
tracts, and the employment of agents and lecturers. 
Tho call was responded to with promptness aud 
liberality Dr. G. Bailey was employed to edit 
the paper, at his discretion, there being a general 
concurrence of Anti-Slavery views, in essential 
points, between the Committee aud himself. He 
fids edited it with industry and ability, and to 
general satisfaction, receiving valuable assistance 
from Mr. Whittier and other correspondents. 
Mr. Noble, the publishing agent, has been assidu¬ 
ous in conducting the business department, and 
the paper being now fairly started, the Commit¬ 
tee do not think it necessary to continue any 
longer their pecuniary or other responsibility in 
the matter, and have therefore accepted a propo¬ 
sition from Dr. Bailey, and transferred to him 
and his assigns the National Era newspaper, 
its subscription lists, advertisements, books, good 
will, &o. The subscribers to the General Fund 
will, of course, continue to pay their subscrip¬ 
tions, agreeably to the terms thereof, to enable the 
Committee to carry out the other objects originally 
contemplated, who will, as they have already done 
to as much extent as they had the means, publish 
valuable Anti-Slavery books and pamphlets, and 
employ agents and lecturers. It is the intention 
of the Committee to address a circular to the 
subscribers to the General Fund, giving them 
further particulars, and inviting them to co-ope¬ 
rate, with zeal and liberality, in sustaining them 
in their efforts to advanoo the cause. Money can 
be sent, by mail or otherwise, to either of the 
undersigned, and the same will be immediately 
acknowledged by mail. For the Committee: 

Lewis Tartan. 

T. B. Hudson. 

W. E. Whiting. 

CHARTER OAR. 

Mr. Burleigh, the editor of the Charter Oak, 
has lately been subjected to a mob visitation. The 
ocoasion of it was an editorial in his paper, ridi¬ 
culing or denouncing some military pageant, and 
speaking rather lightly of the brains of its sub¬ 
ject. The mob deemed this a high crime and mis¬ 
demeanor, and, to the number of three hundred, 
valiantly bombarded his house; but, without hav¬ 
ing forced a capitulation, they marched to his 
office, where they opened their batteries, conduct¬ 
ing tlio assault for some time at a safe distance. 
Meeting-with no better success here, and shrink¬ 
ing from the defenders within, they again chang¬ 
ed the point of their attack, marched boldly up to 
Burleigh’s house, smashed in one of the panels of 
the door, Burleigh meanwhile remaining calmly 
within, having selected his own time for receiving 
them, should they effect a breach. But the he¬ 
roes at last suffered themselves to be coaxed by 
the Mayor and civil authorities away, and finally 
dispersed. 

Mr. Burleigh gives a spirited account of the 
whole affair, and shows (he mob up in beautiful 
style. 

We know nothing of the paragraph said to be 
so offensive, but we do know that a mob against 
the Freedom of the Press, under any circumstan¬ 
ces, is a base and cowardly thing, abhorred of 
God, and deserving the execrations of man. 


The I-Iomkstead. —Mr. Fierce has introduced 
into the House of Representatives, Michigan, a 
bill to seoure the homestead against forced sale 
or execution. 


PARTY MOVEMENTS IN CONGRESS. 

The journals of Congressional proceedings do 
not always convey a clear idea of what is actually 
done in Congress. Occasionally there are move¬ 
ments, the secret springs of which are bidden 
from the public eye. Not unfrequently, the un¬ 
initiated reader feels himself totally at a loss to 
account for votes flatly contradicting each other, 
given by the same men, upon the same occasion. 
The voting recently in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and in the House, in 
regard to Direct Taxation, is an example in point. 
The subject of the reference of the President’s 
Message being under consideration in Committee 
of the Whole, Mr. Wilmot, a leading Democrat 
from Pennsylvania, moved to amend one of the 
resolutions, by adding instructions, to the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, to inquire into the 
expediency of providing for a direot tax on per¬ 
sonal and other property, to the amount of five 
millions of dollars, to be apportioned among the 
several States according to the rule prescribed by 
the Constitution, to continue during the wat, and 
until the extinction of the public debt. The 
amendment was sound in principle; it is hon¬ 
est and reasonable, that no debt be incurred by a 
Government, without at the same time making 
adequate and certain provision for its liquidation. 
Especially is this principle applicable to a debt 
incurred in the prosecution of a war; for it is ob¬ 
vious that such a provision, by making the Peo¬ 
ple “feel the cost of military glory,” would con¬ 
vert their thrift and love of money into restraints 
upon their ambition. The amendment of Mr. 
Wilmot was huiled with great satisfaction by the 
Whigs, but coldly received by the Democrats. 
The latter it displeased, because, although in it¬ 
self a Democratic measure, it was not the policy 
of the Administration—and, besides, the effect of 
it would be to awaken a popular feeling unfavor¬ 
able to the further prosecution of the war. By 
the former, it was hailed, not because the majority 
of them favor the policy of direot taxation, but 
they were glad of an occasion to perplex their op¬ 
ponents, to out-brag them on a Democratic prin¬ 
ciple, to test the sincerity of their avowed belief 
that the war was popular. A few, members of 
both parties, were sincere in the support they 
gave the measure—some, sustaining it from prin¬ 
ciple—some, because they deemed it the best way 
to hasten a peace. 

In this state of things, the question was taken, 
tellers being demanded, and ninety-three mem¬ 
bers, a large majority of them Whigs, sustained 
the amendment. “ Give it up 1 Give it up 1 ” re¬ 
sounded from the Democratic members—but no— 
the Whigs were zealous. “Vote! Vote!” they 
cried—and so twenty-nine members, chiefly Dem¬ 
ocratic, walked between the tellers, voting nay. 

The resolutions were read, and then reported, 
os amended, to the House. Debate immediately 
commenced upon them, consuming one day and 
part of another, so that time for consultation was 
allowed among the Whig members, and their 
great leaders who are now in Washington. 
Thursday, Mr. Vinton, the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, obtained the floor, 
and his speech disclosed the result of consulta¬ 
tion. He opposed the amendment of Mr. Wil¬ 
mot—denounced the general policy of direot tax¬ 
ation—showed his Whig friends that it was per¬ 
fectly consistent with the free-trade principles of 
Mr. Wilmot, but directly repugnant to the doc¬ 
trines of protection held by them—referred to the 
growing wants of the Administration, its embar¬ 
rassment, the accumulation of debt; taking occa¬ 
sion to argue, in this connection, that much of the 
embarrassment had been caused by the Democrat¬ 
ic policy of a low Tariff and a Sub-Treasury, and 
declaring plainly that the true policy of the Whig 
party was, to eschew direct taxation, refuse any 
partial change in the tariff, rejeot all idea of a 
tax on tea and coffee, and patiently wait till the 
ourrent of events had fairly driven the country to 
the necessity of revising the whole Tariff system, 
so as, while providing for the support of the Gov¬ 
ernment, to protect the manufacturing interests of the 
nation. “As I said when I rose,” remarked Mr. 
Vinton, “we have nothing to do but to bide our 
time; by the progress of events, they who are in 
•power would be compelled to come to ns and ask 
that that protection and those revenues be restor¬ 
ed whioh they violently took away. That is my 
dootrine.” 

Enough. When the resolution, which was 
amended in Committee by Whig votes chiefly, 
was read, a division was called for; the original 
resolutioii was adopted; the amendment was re¬ 
jected, only forty-four voting in its favor, and one 
hundred and forty-eight against it—the great ma¬ 
jority of each party arraying itself in opposition 
to the measure. Of the motive which led many to 
adopt this course, the following editorial in the 
Washington Union affords the explanation: 

“ Mr. D. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, is not con¬ 
tent with the notoriety he has gained by his Pro¬ 
viso. We must have the Wilmot Proviso No. 2. He 
has proposed a scheme of direct taxation— to fall, 
roe presume, heavily on the slaves of the South. For¬ 
tunately, this day it was rejected in the House, 
several of the Whigs voting against it.—[All, ex¬ 
cept some ten or fifteen.] 

“The administration does not ask such idle 
schemes and such mischievous allies. If this rep¬ 
resentative from Pennsylvania is not content with 
consulting wiser counsellors, he had better set up 
a school of his own, and call it the Wilmot School. 
If he means, however, to co-operate with the Re¬ 
publican party, we advise him to consult and act 
with them. The Administration has laid down 
its platform. Pursue its measures of finance, let 
them be honestly carried out, and we shall require 
no direct tax; but we will obtain what money we 
require on moderate terms.” 

The Democrats should be very thankful to be 
relieved from all responsibility: 'the edicts are 
framed in the Cabinet—register them, and he 
still—vj^iat do you know, gentlemen Democrats, 
about affairs of State ? 

But, leaving the Democrats to obey, as they are 
bidden, we call attention to the policy of the 
Whigs, as disclosed by Mr. Yinton’s speech. By 
direot taxation, they could hasten a peace. But 
they rejeot this policy. And why ? The aeoumu- 
lation of debt lays the basis of the old American 
System—a High Tariff and a National Bank. To 
suffer the war to linger, is to add every day to 
this debt, and so enlarge this basis. Now, we will 
not venture to impute to the Whig leaders a de¬ 
liberate purpose to let this war run on, at tjie dis¬ 
cretion of the Executive, hut we will assert, what 
every candid, reflecting mind must admit, that the 
views of governmental policy they entertain re¬ 
specting a Fublio Debt, a High Tariff, and a Na¬ 
tional’ Bank, must’ abate their sense of the import | 
tance of decisive measures to terminate the war at 
once,' and dispose them to continue the policy of 
granting supplies to the President, attempting, at 
the same time, to throw the sole responsibility 
on him. We ask the People, what they think of | 
these movements? 

NO REDRESS. 

The Members of the House of ^Representatives 
who lately, voted against any movement looking 
towards the redress of an outrage brought to their 
notice by Mr. Giddings, will see by the following 
how their conduct is regarded by a paper in a 
’.slave State. 

From the Louisville Examiner. 

THE KIDNAPPING. 

It is strange what sectional feeling will accom¬ 
plish. All the Southern members of Congress 
voted against an inquiry into a case of kidnapping, 
which, at home , they would have made themselves 
with resolute determination. The case is thus 
stated: 

“ Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, moved a resolution of 
inquiry, setting forth that a colored man, long a 
resident of-this District, a servant at Mrs. Sprigg’s, 
where Mr. Giddings boards, where his wife is also 
a servant, had an agreement with his legal owner, 
whereby he agreed to pay the latter $300 for his 
freedom, which sum he had paid, except $60, when, 
on Saturday last, I believe, two men oame into 
the house, threw him down, bound himygagged 
him, and carried him off to one of the slave-tra¬ 
ders’ prisons in the city, (by virtue of a sale of 
his villain master, of course,) whence he has since 
been shipped to New Orleans for sale. Mr. G., of 
course, asked that the proper committee should 
inquire into the outrage, and report suitable 
measures to guard against its repetition. This 
was at onoe met by a motion to lay on the table, 


which was at first voted down—86 to 84; but, on 
a second trial, carried—94 to 88. So Congress, 
the sole Legislature of the District, voted that 
such an outrage is not worth even an inquiry, but 
.all regular, unexceptionable, and according to the 
legal morality of the ‘peculiar institution.’ I 
hope this is not the last we shall hear of this 
atrocity.” 

Such violence would not be tolerated in Ken¬ 
tucky. The man Who should’ attempt it would 
fiud himself in the strong grasp of the law. 
Why, then, hesitate to-do justice at Washington? 
It is such acts as these that give new strength to 
Abolitionism, and increase the number of Aboli¬ 
tionists everywhere in the free States. 

POLITICAL CALCULATIONS. 

The New’York Tribune labors hard to show 
that Mr. Clay is not only the best, but the strong¬ 
est Presidential candidate whom the Whigs can 
select. Tho tenacity of purpose evinced by the 
admirers of that gentleman is equalled only by his 
heroism in sacrificing himself to their wishes. 
But if their devotion to his interests be intense, 
so is the opposition of his enemies. Nothing 
would tend more to stifle the Babel voices in the 
Democratic party, to inflame its zeal, to bring out 
all its strength, than the selection of Henry Clay 
as the Whig leader. For one, we cannot doubt 
that the Whigs would have triumphed in 1844 
under almost any other standard bearer. The 
Democrats regard Mr. Clay as pre-eminently 
identified with an entire scheme of Governmental 
policy ntterly abhorrent to their views aud feel¬ 
ings. They know that he is a bold, determined, an 
inexorable politician; that no Party Leader ever 
exerted more power over his friends; that, were 
he President, he-would not hesitate to urge, with 
the pertinacity, decision, and fcict, so character¬ 
istic of his whole career, the re-institution of all 
the great measures—a High Tariff, a National 
Bank, and Protection to Capital—still cherished 
by the Whig party proper. 

No other man would dare venture upon all 
these measures: he would; and it is because they 
believe this, and fear his tact, firmness, and ener¬ 
gy, that “ the Democracy” throughout the coun¬ 
try would for a time merge their dissensions, and 
rally as one man in opposition to him. 

The Whigs, one might suppose, would take a 
hint from their opponents. Why is it that the 
Washington Union, and other far-seeing presses of 
the same type, are so respectful to Mr. Clay, so 
full of regret, so scandalized, that the Whigs 
should think of passing over all his eminent ser¬ 
vices, and taking up a military chieftain, or some 
third-rate man? Just because they would re¬ 
joice to see Mr. Cl«y once more in the field, for 
the sake of securing a Democratic triumph. 

In 1844, the Whigs had every advantage. In 
opposing immediate annexation, they represented 
the majority of the People of the country. That 
measure was sprung upon the Democratic party 
at the very moment, and took them all aback 
They were not prepared for it. It needed but 
sagacity on the part of the Whigs, in the selection 
of a suitable candidate, to have completed the 
breach in the Democratic party in New York,, 
even at that time. 

The adoption of the two-thirds rule by the Bal¬ 
timore Convention, the summary execution of Mr. 
Van Buren, after a declaration in his favor by 
the majority of the States, and the substitution of 
Mr. Polk, a man of little prestige, supposed then 
to be of most ordinary talents, and representing 
chiefly the new, untried issue of Immediate 
Annexation, caused a wide-spread disaffection 
throughout the country, and dampened the zeal of 
the Democratic party. On the other hand, the 
Whigs were united tnd ardent, with the memory 
of the-triumph of 1810 to strengthen their reso¬ 
lution and inspire their hope. What could be ex¬ 
pected ? Every well-informed person at first cal¬ 
culated upon nothing else than their success. 
But, as the canvass advanced, sagacious men no¬ 
ticed a wonderful «hange in “ the Democracy,” 
wrought by the potent influence of the name of 
Clay. It was the dread his apprehended election 
inspired that healed all their divisions, bound 
firmly together all the odds and ends of the party, 
and thus secured them a most unexpected victory. 

Now, what change is there in the circumstan¬ 
ces of parties that can stimulate higher hopes 
among his frienda.thau.they entertained in 1844 ? 
It was a great crisis then, and the Democrats were 
divided; but Mr. Clay was defeated. It is a-great 
crisis now, and the Democrats are divided—why 
calculate on his election ? 

Besides overlooking the deep, enduring opposi¬ 
tion of the Democratic party to Mr. Clay, the 
Whigs in 1844 committed this great mistake: he 
was not a fair representative of the Principle an¬ 
tagonistic to the new issue forced upon the coun¬ 
try by .the Texas managers; and therefore failed 
to concentrate upon himself all the elements ar¬ 
rayed against that issue. The source of that op¬ 
position was chiefly the Anti-Slavery sentiment— 
but the demands of this he failed to satisfy, in 
restricting his opposition to the immediate annex¬ 
ation of Texas, and in repelling the imputation of 
being actuated by Anti-Slavery motives. 

A similar mistake his friends now make. One 
class of opponents of the Administration demands 
the withdrawal of the American troops from Mex¬ 
ico, or the adoption of some stringent measures by 
Congress that will compel an immediate peace. 
The position, of •Mr. Clay is not up to this mark. 
Another olass strenuously insists that slavery be 
excluded from all territory which may be acquir¬ 
ed from Mexico. This, in fact, is the great ques¬ 
tion which has divided the Democratic party in 
New York, and produced so much discord in the 
party generally. Now, no Whig candidate can expea 
to secure any portion of this great class of voters out¬ 
side of the pale of the Whig party proper, unless he 
represent ful ly the Principle, for the sake of which they 
are ready to separate from their parties. 

We said to a Wilmot Proviso Democrat a few 
days ago, “Well, will your friends stand firm? 
They are now proscribed, what will yon do?” 
“ We shall stick,” said he; “ but what can we do? 
Henry Clay, whom the Whigs seem resolved to 
take up, does not represent the-Prindple And that 
is true. He does not, in any sense, to any degree, 
“ represent the Principle” of opposition to the .ex¬ 
tension of slavery. His famous resolution on that 
subject simply disclaimed a desire to acquire foreign 
territory for the purpose of extending slavery, and 
that is all. 

For this we give him credit; but this is not 
enough—iLsnunuffs, in reality, to nothing at all. 
Suppose territory acquired— free territory— what 
then ? Not a word. Neither in his speech nor 
in his resolutions, does he afford even a clew to 
conjecture as to his policy in such a contingency. 
He does not, then, represent the Principle for 
which the Wilmot Proviso Democrats are ready 
for a time to disregard party claims. Most cer¬ 
tainly, were they compelled to vote for a Whig 
Candidate, holding no opinion, or afraid to offer 
one, upon this great question, or a Democratic 
candidate, standing upon the ground that the peo¬ 
ple of a Territory have the sole right to decide 
this question for themselves, they would choose 
the latter. Being under no such compulsion, 
many, of them will refuse to vote at all, while oth¬ 
ers will give their suffrages to John P. Hale. 

Not only would Mr. Clay fail to secure the sup¬ 
port of these voters, but his present position outs 
him off from all claim upon the suffrages of what 
are called the “ Conscience Whigs”—we l 
that class of Wilmot Proviso Whigs whioh is rep¬ 
resented by such papers as the Boston Whig 
and Roxbury Gazette, of Massachusetts, and the 
.True Democrat, of Ohio. The “ Whig” and 
“ Democrat ” have already signified, respectfully 
but firmly, their settled purpose not to support 
the nomination of Mr. Clay, should it be agreed 
upon by a National Convention. There is no 
reason—not the slightest—to doubt their firm¬ 
ness. They Will do all they say they will; and 
they speak the sentiments of a large and growing 

Then, as to the Liberty party. It did not vote 
for Mr. Clay in 1844; it is sheer madness t 
. peet that it will support him in 1848. Let that; 
gentleman be the nominee of the Whigpnrty, and 
Cass, Dallas, Buchanan, Woodbury, Houston, 
or Polk, the candidate of the Democratic, and next 


November will witness such a vote for Hale and 
King as Will probably change thenceforth the en¬ 
tire ourrent of politics in this country. 

Another contingency should not be lost sight 
of. General Taylor is in the field, and there is 
no ground for supposing that he will retire. His 
friends aa^t that he will run as a candidate, 
Conventidjpir no Convention. All his letters 
leave us^Hnfer that they know whereof they af¬ 
firm. How, in such a contingency, would the 
nomination of Mr. Clay avail the party? Shut 
out of a majority of the Southern States by this 
formidable competitor, with an uncertain foothold 
in the North and West, what could be expected 
but overwhelming defeat ? 

To us, it seems that the Whigs are reduced to 
the alternative of nominating General Taylor, 
who is pre-eminently the favorite of the Slave¬ 
holding Interest, or of selecting as their candi¬ 
date one who fully represents the Principle of 
Antagonism to Slavery or Slavery-Extension. If 
they, are anxious for success alone—for success in 
the canvass of 1848, without any reference to 
Principle, Consistency, or their future,well-being 
as a party, they will nominate General Taylor. 
If they regard Principle and Consistency first, 
and are willing to put up with reasonable chances 
of success, they will select as their candidate a 
representing the Anti-Slavery Principle of 
the country. 

THE BONDSMAN WAKING. 


While lettered idlers turn the mouldy page 
For dreamy records of a Golden Age, 

Ere the dark seed of mortal ill was Sown, 

And crime, and want, and misery, were known— 
When ancient Pan attuned his classic reeds, 

And Faun and Dryad danoed on flowery meads— 
Regret the fate, with aspect cold and sour, 

That makes them insects of the present hour, 
Born like the leaf or herb to pass away, 

Heirs of disease and premature decay, 

Ours be the nobler task, to scan aright 
The prospects opening in this Age of Light. 

Now is the hallowed time 1 from Heaven a voioe 
Calls on the race of Adam to rejoice; 

Roused by the glad, regenerating sound, 

The startled bondsman wakes and looks around; 
While, one by one, the clouds begin to roll 
From the long-veiled horizon of his soul, 

He asks his lord, with stern, undaunted eye, 
Why chained these limbs, and thine unshaok- 
led—why ? 

■Alike the dusty atoms are that form 

Our grosser parts, my'haughty brother worm 1 

Alike the laws that govern our career, 

From the low cradle to the darkened bier; 

Great, equal Nature, liberal to all, 

Pours the same radiance on the hut and hall, 
Decks in the same impartial green the mould 
Above the bones of king or beggar old, 

Sends the same airs of breathing balm to kiss 
The homeless outcast and the child’of bliss, 

Nor glads the couch of down with dream more 
bright 

Than the coarse straw where poor men rest by 
Though storm and hardship hare imbrowned my 

Immortal longings multiply within; 

And whut distinction between prince and slave, 
Knows the bright land that lies beyond the grave ? 
Whence, then, thy right to rack my limbs with 
toil, 

And bear away the produce of the soil— 

Leave my poor babes in rags the blast to feel, 
Wet with hot tears their scant, unwholesome 
meal, 

And earthward, like the beasts that perish, gaze 
From spring-time to the winter of their days ? 
Whence, in assuming and insulting tones, 

Thy right to ask what God himself disowns? 
Lift, while you may, the scourge of high com¬ 
mand, 

The fall of Guilt Anointed is at hand— 

Robbed millions on thy palace wall have traced 
Their vow that man no more will be abased 1” 
Thus mighty Thought at last begins to shed 
Reviving beams upon the humblest head; 

Gives poor, abused Humanity a tongue, , 

An eye to pierce the gloom around it flung— 

A soul, weighed down no longer by despair, 

That loves the front of Tyranny to dare. 

ltalGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES. 

The North American compiles the following 
table from a new work on Foreign Immigration, 
by J. Chiokering, of Boston; 

“ This table exhibits the whole number of for¬ 
eigners registered at the custom-houses of the 
chief ports, and reported to Congress, during the 
26 years from 1820 to 1846. The whole number 
registered in all the ports of the United States, 
during this period, was 1,354,305. 

“New York - 880,343 - " r . ..' " 


New Orleans - 144,938 oi 
Baltimore - 105,799 or 
Boston * - 75,204 or 

Philadelphia - 71,627 ox 


the whole. 
0 do. 


“ Mr. Chickering states the number of registered 
foreign immigrants, in the five quinquennial pe¬ 
riods, included in the above term of years, as 
follows: 


4th 


17,245 


- - - - 87,358 

“ He estimates that the whole number of 
grants, for the 10 years ending June 30,1847, will 
be 1 very near 1,000,000.’ ” 

Just think of such a city as Paris, emptying the 
whole of her population, in ten years, upon 
shores, and we have some idea of the immi¬ 
gration into this country for the last ten years. 
Need we be surprised at the unexampled growth 
and prosperity of the United States ? 

The North American remarks; 

“ There does not seem to be anything of a party 
character or object in it, beyond a disposition to 
show, what is very well known, namely: that the 
naturalized population of the United States is 
sufficiently numerous, in the present state of par¬ 
ties, to decide any national election at which they 
might choose to vote in a body, as well as to pro¬ 
duce some impression on the national character.” 

Numerous causes effectually prevent any such 
combination in voting. English, Irish, Scotch, 
and German immigrants, have little or no politi¬ 
cal sympathy with each other. Their views and 
habits are diverse; and other influences, which 
surround them from the moment of their landing 
upon our shores, determine their political associ¬ 
ations and action. The idea of their uniting as 
naturalized, against native citizens, of arraying 
themselves as foreigners against the country they 
have chosen for their home, and as the home of 
their children, is too absurd to be entertained for 
a moment by a reasonable mind. 

True, in certain localities, there may be tran¬ 
sient combinations; but, if let alone, if no i 
tioe be taken of them, if no formal opposition 
made to them, they will sooh melt away. Wo 
can safely trust to tie influences of circumstances, 
common interests, equal institutions, and the all- 
powerful pressure of the vast native population, 
operating without force, or the intervention of 
antagonistic organization, for the correction of 
those local, temporary evils. 

The rapid assimilation of these multitudes of 
immigrants with the native citizens is to be 
ascribed to the liberal and wise policy of the Peo¬ 
ple and Government, in admitting all to the full 
rights of citizenship, giving all an equal interest 
in the country with the native born, 
they have 'complied with conditions prescribed 
chiefly with a view of testing their purpose of 
permanent settlement. 

As to their impression on the native charaoter. 
it is slight. Emancipated from the peculiar forms 
of society in the Old World, and from the per¬ 
verting influences of caste and unequal legislation, 
and left at liberty in this New World, to follow 
out their own judgment of what is right and ex¬ 
pedient, with no legislation to interfere with them, 
further than may be necessary to seoure justice 
between man and man, they naturally fall into the 
views, and habits and pursuits of the population 
already in the country, and which has been 
moulded under the same agencies. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Now and Then. By Samuel Warren, F. K. S , author of 
“ Ten Thousand a Year," and the 1 Diary of a Physician ” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Tay¬ 
lor, Patm’sy tv&nia avenue, Washington. 

A new work by the author of the “ Diary of a 
Physioian” may well excite great expectations; 
nor will “Now and Then” disappoint them, it 
is one of the most powerful productions in ficti¬ 
tious literature that we have read. The interest 
of the story turns upon the trial,' conviction, and 
sentence to death, of an innocent man, for a pe¬ 
culiarly atrocious murder—hfs respite, the com¬ 
mutation of his punishment to transportation for 
life, the discovery of the real murderer after a 
lapse of twenty years, and the final return of the 
injured conviot to home, honor, and happiness. 
In tho development of the simple plot, tho author 
skilfully interweaves the most affecting scenes of 
suffering and passion ; the most imposing exhibi¬ 
tions of courage, endurance, resignation; of an 
obdurAte Revenge deaf to Merey, a Love that 
never doubts, a Piety that never murmurs. The 
action of the story moves slowly, but, by the 
individualization of details, and the disposition of 
them so as to throw light on character, and pro¬ 
duce the most intense dramatic effect, the whole 
mind is enchained more completely than it could 
be by the breathless narrative of a Dumas. As 
Douglas Jerrold says, there is no fun, no wit in 
it, from beginning to end. It is serious and affeot- 
ing throughout; and the purest, most exalted 
lessons of Christianity—humility, hope, charity, 
trust, patience, resignation—are taught with com¬ 
manding eloquence. Even those who object to 
fictitious literature in general, cannot take the 
slightest exception to this work. 

We notice but two blemishes in it—an occa¬ 
sional quaintness of style, and now and then, 
though rarely, a tendency to overwrought senti- 


Ewbanx’s Hydraulics and Mechanics. Greeley & Mc- 
Elrath, New York. Part iii. 

We have already had occasion to notice this 
work, as one of great value and peculiar interest, 
to be oompleted in eight parts, at twenty-five 
each. Three parts have already appeared, 
the first and third of which we have received. 
The second, the publisher has forgotten to forward. 
The London Athenseum styles it “ a compressed 
library.” 

W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, is the-agent 
for this District. 


Chemistry, in its Application to Physiolooy, Agri¬ 
culture, AND Commrroe. By Professor Liebig. New 
York: Fowler* Wells. 

This publication, in a cheap form, of the Let¬ 
ters of Professor Liebig, will do good. They were 
written for the special purpose of calling the at¬ 
tention of Governments and an enlightened pub¬ 
lic to the importance of establishing schools of 
Chemistry, so as to diffuse the knowledge of a 
scienoe intimately connected with the progress of 
society in modern times. They deserve general 
oiroulation. 

Sears’s New Pictorial Family Magazine. New York: 

Published by llobert Sears. Yol. v, No. 11. 

The selections and embellishments of this num- 
sr are all good, some of them excellent. 

ilumbian Magazine. Edited by John Iinnau and 'Robert 
A. West. New York: J. S. Taylor. 

There is a grand engraving of Wordsworth in 
the February number, and a very attractive one 
of Antioch, on the approach from Suadeah. It 
contains-the usual variety of papers from contrib- 
; of recognised merit. 


We are indebted to D. PI. Haskell, Esq., for a 
copy of thiB publication. We shall recur to it, 
perhaps, in our next number. 

Ohio Lunatic Asylum, 1S47. Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asy¬ 
lum, 1847. 

e owe thanks to some kind friends, we sup¬ 
pose the managers of these institutions, for the 
Ninth Unnual Report of the former, and the 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the latter. They 
are, as usual, full of interest and instruction, af¬ 
fording abundant evidence not only of the noble 
charity of the State, but of its wisdom in the se¬ 
lection of agents to carry its excellent purposes 
into effect. 

e are under obligations to the Hon. Thomas 
Brown, for a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Auditor of Ohio, for the year 1847—a document 
abounding in important statistics. 

axt American Pulpit. Original and Selected. Rev. Jon¬ 
athan D. Bridge, Editor. Worcester: Printed and pub¬ 
lished by Samuel Chism. 

We have received six numbers of the American 
Pulpit, and, so far as we have been able to look 
into it, it seems to us a valuable publication. It 
is designed to be practical, not speculative. Each 
number consists of thirty-two pages, containing 
two sermons, beside skeletons of sermons, bio- 
graphioal sketches, religious miscellany, &c. The 
s ape $1 per annum, in advance. 


Pena y Pena was again President. 

A proclamation had been issued, for the organi¬ 
zation of a Mexican army of 16,000 men. 

A report, to which little credit was attached, 
was in circulation, that General Bustamente, with 
’7,000 men, was 1 marching upon Saltillo. . 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Acadia, at Boston, from Liverpool, brings 
intelligence two weeks later. It is not of much 
importance. The troubles of Ireland eontinue; 
denunciation and murders are still common. The 
abstract of the nett revenuo of Great Britnin for 
the year ending January 5, 1848, shows a falling 
off of -£2,217,454. This is not to be wondered at, 
considering the great commercial distress. The 
money market is easier, but trade is dull. There 
s a decline in breadstuff's and cotton. The influx 
if specie continues. The Special Commission, 
under the new act, had commenced its labors. In 
Limerick, fifty persons were arraigned, convicted, 
md sentenced to transportation. Agrarian out¬ 
rages are extending to the north of Ireland, and 
famine is.beginning to ravage the south. 

Abd-el-Kader ha's at last surrendered, after a 
noble resistance of twenty years. He iB to be 
sent to St. Jean d’Acre. 

The health of the Queen of Spain is in a most 
critical state. She is affected with epilepsy. The 
complaint is expected to be fatal. The import¬ 
ance of the consequences of her death cannot be 
foreseen. 

In Switzerland, a further reduction of the 
army of occupation has been otdered by the Di¬ 
rectory. Several religious establishments had 
been ordered to pay large sums of money to the 
Government. 

The Pope had addressed the Diet, oomplnining 
of several sacrilegious acts committed in tho fede¬ 
ral expedition. 

Austria, Prussia, and France, have determined 
to demand the withdrawal of the federal troops 
from the different cantons, and to restore their 
independence. 

. Italy.— Pius IX progresses with his constitu¬ 
tional reforms, to the great satisfaction of his 
subjects. A ministry on a most comprehensive 
plan has been .formed. The ministers are to have 
nil the State appointments, with the exception of 
the cardinals and nuncios. Twelve hundred per¬ 
cussion muskets have arrived from France. 

An agreement has been entered into between 
the Roman, Tuscan, and Sardinan Governments, 
tn proceed coincidentally in their reforms. 

The hostile feeling in Italy against Austria is 
daily gaining ground, and very little doubt is en¬ 
tertained of its complete final independence.. 

An army of observation is about being formed 
Parma and Modena, to keep Austrian despotism 
check, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
on that subject. 

WHIG NATIONAL CONTENTION. 

As we expected, the Whig National Conven- 
on will be held neither in, Pittsburg nor Cin¬ 
cinnati. We learn that on the evening of the 
27th of January, the Whig members of Congress 
held a meeting, at which they resolved on the 
propriety of holding a National Convention; and 
that on the evening of the 3d instant, they agreed 
on Independence Hall, Philadelphia, as the place, 
and Wednesday, the 7th day of June, as the time, 
of the Convention. 


A Discourse on Thanksgiving Day. By Henry Ward 

We are under obligation to Mr. William Har- 
ned, of New York, for a copy of this very elo- 
quefit discourse. 

Ireland as she is-and as she should be. By A. M. 

Harrison. 

An alumni address delivered before the Phila¬ 
delphia Central High School, July 22d, 1847. It 
contains many excellent sentiments, and breathes 
an enthusiastic love of Ireland. 

“ The North Star” is the title of the ne' 
per started by Frederick Douglass, at Rochester, 
New York. Its appearance is highly respectable, 
and it is edited with the ability which the repu¬ 
tation of its editor had authorized us to expect. 
Mr. Douglass is a man of fine talents, an honor 
to his race—although we dissent entirely from 
some.of his principles. 

FREE TERRITORY IN NEW YORK. 

One of the strongest supporters of Mr. Polk’s 
election, a gentleman long in Congress from New 
York, and of very high standing in the Demo¬ 
cratic party there, has written to a friend in 
city, a Democratic member of Congress, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“- February 3, 1848- 

“ Our people hero are in great spirit, and full 
of determination. The indications are, that the 
Utica Convention will be made up of men of cour¬ 
age and truth. They ask no favors, and they will 
not again submit to outrages, real or supposed. 
They will take no counsel of fear. As you say, 
patronage is great, but I mistake the signs of the 
times, if the People are not to'o strong for it yet. 

“ The party is truly in a great tribulation, and 
our pre-slavery friends cannot deliver it. They 
have raised the wind, but they cannot direct the 
storm. The extension of slavery beyond its pres¬ 
ent limits will be the first step, practical step , to¬ 
wards universal emancipation, it will make ulti¬ 
mate abolition certain. Our best and warmest 
friends in the South do not see this, but they will 
feel it when too late to repair their error. The 
people of the free States are with the friends of 
free territory. They may be betrayed, but they 
will be avenged. Truly yours.” 


JUDGE MEAN. 

A Cincinnati correspondent of the New York 
Herald says, that Judge McLean, in the com¬ 
mencement of the present war, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Polk, in which he expressed himself in favor 
of it. The National Intelligencer sayd, that it is 
authorized to say thqfc he never wrote such a 
letter to the President, or any one else- 


MEXICO. 


- The CnESArEAKE and Ohio Canal is now 
opened to Harper’s Ferry, and will be navigable 
in its whole extent on the 8th. v 

John W. Jones, formerly Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives, died in Chesterfield, 
Virginia, last week. 


Dates two weeks later have been received from 
the city of Mexico, and ten days later from Que- 

Colonel Withers’s command is safe. The ru¬ 
mors of peace continued to prevail. 

A project-, according to the former proposition 
of Mr. Trist, it is stated, had been agreed upon, 
and handed to that gentleman,'and was on its way 
to the United States. 

Generals Valencia, Torrejon, Minon, and other 
Mexican officers, had been captured, and then re¬ 
leased on their paroles. 

A plan of an insurrection in the city of Mexico 
had been anticipated and baffled. 

Hays’s rangers had defeated the guerillas un¬ 
der Padre Jarauta, and it was supposed that he 
was killed. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBERTY CONVENTION- 

The Emancipator of the 2d instant., contains a 
full report of the proceedings of the State Liberty 
Convention- of Massachusetts, which met in the 
Tremont Temple, Boston*on the 26th ult. 

Dr. Swan called the Convention to order. A 
President, several-Yiee Presidents, and four Sec¬ 
retaries, were chosen, and a Business Committee, 
consisting of J. G. Carter, H. B. Stanton, Joshua 
Leavitt, J. G. Whittier, R. B. Hubbard, J. M, 
Whiton, Caleb Swan, and W. F. Channing, was 
appointed. 

Mr. Bibb addressed the Convention, detailing 
his experience formerly as a slave. 

In the afternoon, J. C. Lovejoy delivered a 
speech. 

leries of resolutions was submitted by Elizur 
Wright, which were referred to the Business 
Committee, and Mr. Wright was added to that 
committee. 

A large State Central Committee was appoint¬ 
ed, of gentlemen from the several counties in the 
State. 

The Convention, after listening to Messrs. 
Peck, Wells, and Colver, adjourned till the next 
day, at 10 o’clock, when 

The letter of J. P. Hale, accepting the Liberty 
nomination, was read. 

, Resolutions reported by the Business Commit¬ 
tee the previous day were taken up, and discussed 
by Messrs. Osgood, Wright, and Leavitt. 

The debate on the resolutions was resumed in 
the afternoon. 

A series of resolutions on the Mexican war was 
then taken up, when a disoussion took place, 
wk,ieh was conducted by several clerical gentlc- 

In the evening, the crowded audience listened 
to several addresses, among others, ono from Mr. 
Hale; after which, the Convention adjourned. 

The following resolutions are among thos® 
adopted by the Convention: 

“ 1. Resolved, That the Liberty party was or¬ 
ganized for the purpose of political action against 
■slavery, as the greatest political evil of the coun¬ 
try, on the principle that the overthrow of slavery 
is the most urgent political duty. 

“2. Resolved, That the party has ever remain¬ 
ed true to its original profession, as a union of An¬ 
ti-Slavery men of all parties, not to destroy any¬ 
thing good in any of them, but to remove the 
grand disturber, which prevents all of them from 
accomplishing any permanent good to the country. 

“ 3. Resolved, That the Liberty party nominated 
John P. Hale as their candidate lor the Presiden¬ 
cy, as an honest and competent man, occupying 
their ground, resolved to labor for their objects, 
known to be whole and true-hearted in whatever 
he undertakes, and capable of filling with honor 
the highest station, and of administering the Con¬ 
stitution, as President of this Republic, so as to 
seoure the blessings of liberty to all the inhabit¬ 
ants thereof. 

“ 4. Resolved, That w.e.exult in the manly course 
pursued by Mr. Hale in the discharge of his offi¬ 
cial duties, and thank God for having raised us 
up the man foirthe hour; whose fearless indepen- 
lence -challenges the respect of the slaveholders, 
as his elevated views of political morality demand 
the homage of every good man. 

“ 5. Resolved, That the Buffalo Convention, in 
settling the policy of the Liberty party on the 
only stable basis of unity in our ‘ one idea,’ and 
charity in all other points of difference, has also 
settled its destiny, as an organization competent 
to its object, and true to its profession; and we 
again invite all Anti-Slavery men who are wil¬ 
ting to forego their political preferences on mi¬ 
nor issues until slavery is overthrown, to join 
with us on, the only platform of united action 
which is broad enough and strong enough to se¬ 
oure its object. 

“ 0. Resolved, That after we had been for sev¬ 
eral years trying to open the eyes of the People 
■ to the danger of the annexation of Texas, and the 
oracles of the other parties, down to the latest mo¬ 
ment, refused to take any stand against it, it is a 
foul calumny, by whomsoever uttered, to attempt 
to throw upon the Liberty party the odium of an¬ 
nexation. Why, if the Whig party were oppos¬ 
ed to annexation, did they not take a firm and 
consistent stand with us against it; and what has 
become of their boastful and variant promises to 
undo, by a ‘joint resolution’ of Congress, what a 
joint resolution was about to consummate. 

“ 7. Resolved, That while we cordially approve 
and adopt the prinoiple of the Proviso originally 
offered by Mr. Wilmot, and are determined to ap¬ 
ply it with zeal and energy to all territory here¬ 
after brought under the jurisdiction of the Unit¬ 
ed States, howsoever and from whomsoever ac¬ 
quired, we cannot fail to understand, and we owe 
it to ourselves and the country to proclaim, that 
it does not meet tire crisis to which the country is 
brought by the overshadowing influence and en¬ 
croachments of slavery as it already exists; and 
it does not of itself afford a basis broad enough 
and permanent enough for successful political- 
action against the great evil upon which we wage 
the uncompromising war of extermination.” 
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Then followed a series in opposition to the war; 
after which, we have the following: 

“ Resolutions on the Constitution of the United States. 

“12. Resolved , That, although as earnest and 
practical men, in view of the present crisis—the 
Mexican war—the impending danger of new ac¬ 
cession of slave territory, and the urgent duties 
imposed by the approaching Presidential oontest, 
we have no time to waste in discussing the nice 
points of the Constitution, which, for the present, 
is wholly unavailable for freedom, nnd held in 
duress by slavery, it being our first duty to eman¬ 
cipate that instrument, and take the ark of our po¬ 
litical covenant out of the hands of the Philistines; 
yet. we can all agree— 

“First, That the Constitution imposes no obli¬ 
gation upon the People to sustain or countenance 
slavery in any ease whatever; and, 

“ Secondly , That Government has no power to 
create, extend, or foster, domestic slavery, and 
that all acts on its part having this object in view 
are manifest usurpations. 

“ 13. Resolved , That it is the duty of all who 
love their country and their race, to unite in a 
determined effort to rescue the Constitution from 
the guardianship of those who have perverted its 
language nnd violated its spirit, and made it a 
mere nose-of-wax in their hands, to be moulded 
into such shapes as suit the interests and designs 
of the slave power, and to place it in the keeping 
of men who will interpret its provisions in the 
light of Truth and Liberty, and call into exeroise 
all its powers for the promotion and extension of 
freedom, and the consequent limitation and erad¬ 
ication of slavery. 

“14. Resolved, That the foundation principle 
of the Liberty party is the equality and brother¬ 
hood of the human race—the right of all to free¬ 
dom nnd the pursuit of happiness ; and that the 
consistent carrying out of this principle, in obe¬ 
dience to the Gospel injunction of doing unto oth¬ 
ers as wc would others should do unto us, in all 
the relations of life, is the dictate alike of duty 
and expediency, that our good may not be evil 
spoken of, and our sincerity, in arraying ourselves 
as a political party against the grossest form of 
oppression, may be placed beyond suspicion. 

“ Resolution on the Press. 

“ 15. Resolved, That the Press is essential to 
the progress and permanency of the cause of the 
slave in the public mind, and that the Emancipa¬ 
tor ought to be taken, especially during the oom- 
ing year, by at least five thousand Liberty men 
in Massachusetts ; and the members of this Con¬ 
vention pledge themselves to endeavor to extend 
its circulation.” 

The Emancipator is in high spirits. It says: 

“This important anniversary has come and 
gone. And we do but echo the thoughts of every 
friend who attended, in saying, that it was by far 
the most animating and hopeful meeting of the 
kind that the Liberty party has ever held in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. The number in attendance was unu¬ 
sually large, filling the Tremont Temple as full 
ns an ordinary congregation all day. And of 
these, very many were new faces, now for the first 
time met to co-operate politically with the friends 
of emancipation. All parts of the State were more 
fully represented than usual. And the solidity 
of character, and the fixedness of purpose, to¬ 
gether with the high intelligence and pure patri¬ 
otism which beamed from their faces, could satis¬ 
fy even a casual observer of the excellent and 
trusty materials whioh make up the Liberty party 
of Massachusetts. 

“ The complete harmony of feelings and views 
was highly gratifying. The whole multitude were 
of one heart and of one mind. All seemed to feel 
sure that the Liberty party is in the right tratft, 
and that we have nothing to do but to go ahead. 
All the details of business were done up with ease 
and promptness. A new and large State Com¬ 
mittee was chosen, embracing about one hundred 
of our stanchest men, in all parts of the Common¬ 
wealth, who will be likely to give the campaign 
an effective impulse this year. The committee of 
last year reported their bills all paid, free from 
debt. A strong impulse was given in-favor of cir¬ 
culating the documents for the campaign, and of 
affording a liberal support to the Press.” 


. For the Natlonal Era. 

UBERTY ORGANIZATION, 

Denmark, Lee Coutny, Iowa, 

December 20, 1847. 

Dr. Bailey: At the annual meeting of the Iowa 
Anti-Slavery Society, held at Yhllow Springs the 
14th and 15th instant, a part of the afternoon and 
the evening sessions of each day were devoted to 
the friends of Liberty friendly to political action, 
for the purpose of forming a Convention and or¬ 
ganizing a Liberty party. 

The meetings both of the Sooiety and Conven¬ 
tion were the largest, the most spirited, harmo¬ 
nious, and important, ever convened for this cause 
in this State. 

Mr. A. St. Clair, so long and well known as an 
agent and lecturer in the Eastern States, was 
present, and added not a little to the interest and 
efficiency of our meetings. 

December 14, P. M. 

The Convention was called to order, and organ¬ 
ized by appointing Eli Jessup, of Salem, Chair¬ 
man, and Asa Colkin, Esq., of Iowa City, Sec- 

On motion, the following committees were ap¬ 
pointed : 

, On Resolutions —Gebrge Shedd, L. Anderson, 

Rev. Mr. Beman. 

On Newspaper —St. Clair, Whitton, Roberts, 
Gaylord, Colkin, Lesley, French. 

For State Central Committee —St. Clair, Curtis, 
Shedd, Higgin. 

For General Business —J. A.Shedd, Fennis, Jes¬ 
sup. 

Evenino Session. 

George Shedd, from the Committee on Resolu¬ 
tions, reported. 

Mr. St. Clair, from the Committee'for nominat¬ 
ing a State Central Committee, reported the fol¬ 
lowing : 

George Shedd, Rev. A. Turner, Lewis Epps, 
Denmark; William Lesley, Fort Madison; L. L. 
Howe, Mount Pleasant; Eli Jessup, Salem; Wm. 
McClure, Yellow Springs; Adam Fordney, Bur¬ 
lington; Asa Colkin, Iowa City; Wm. French, 
Birmingham; to whom, on motion, Henry Rit- 
ner, of Danville, was added. Said committee to 
have power to fill vacancies in their number; to 
hold their meetings at Denmark for the present 
year, and the three members from said Denmark 
to constitute a quorum for business. Report re¬ 
ceived and adopted. 

Mr. St. Clair, from the Committoe on Newspa¬ 
per, reported a plan for raising $1,000 of availa¬ 
ble funds, in forty shares of $25 each, to be paid 
in quarterly instalments, or so much of it as may 
be necessary to liquidate the deficits from the in¬ 
come of the paper for each quarter, for one year ; 
the stockholders to locate the paper, select nnd 
employ its editor and printer, and superintend its 
general concerns. Report received'and adopted. 

J. A. Shedd, from the Committee on General 
Business, reported a Declaration of Sentiments 
for the Liberty party. 

December 15, P. M. 

Voted to take up the report on newspaper for 
further action. .Books were opened for subscri¬ 
bers, and twenty shares taken by the meeting; and 
Mr. St. Clair, already employed by the Sooiety 
to lecture in the State the present winter, was 
authorized and directed by the share-holders to 
obtain subscribers for the remaining shares among 
the friends in the State. 

Evenino Session. 

The newspaper and Declaration of Sentiments 
were considered and adopted. 

Voted, that the Chairman and Secretary of the 
State Central Committee report to the National 
Era and papers of this State so much of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Convention as they may deem of 
publio interest. 

Geo. Shred,* Chairman. 

A. Turner, Jun., Secretary. 

WATCHMAN OF THE YALLEY. 

A highly respected correspondent wishes us to 
givo a friendly notice-of the Watchman of the 
Valley, of Cincinnati. We cannot do better than 
copy what he says : 

“ During many years, I have been favored with 
the privilege of perusing a considerable variety of 
papers, both political and religious, and Borne of 
them from the most talented editors in the nation, 
and yet I have read none with more pleasure than 
the Watchman of the Valley. The editorials, by 
Mr. Goodman, in my judgment, are seldom equal¬ 
ed in clearness, in logical reasoning, and in nice 
discrimination. I have often admired the easy 
and clear manner in whioh he expresses the very 
thing that ought to be expressed. He exhibits a 
gravity that excludes all that is light and vain, a 
humility that avoids all appearance of prido and 
ostentation, and a conscientiousness that never 
yields to the love of gain, nor to tho popular vices 
of the world. He possesses a liberality that does 
honor to religion, and must ever be offensive to the 

The selections for the Watchman are generally 
judicious and instructive. It is true that I do not 
choose to read everything published in the Watch¬ 
man ; but the very article that I do not read may 
bo pleasing and profitable to some one else. I 
would not chain down an editor to my judgment 
and taste. I do not believo Mr. Goodman perfect, 
nor do I accord with him in all his views, nor 
in his denominational connection; hut F’do be¬ 
lieve that,, as au editor, he possesses a rare com- 
binatiou.of good qualities, and that the Watch¬ 
man, in point of merit, is inferior to no other re¬ 


ligious paper. If it is unpopular, it is owing to 
its not being in accordance with the spirit of the 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK. 

History or thb United States of America. Designed 

for Schools. By Egbert Guerney, A. M.. No. GO'Johnstreet, 

New York. 

We have here a book of uncommon merit. It, 
will not only make learning geography compara¬ 
tively easy, but also thorough, which is of much 
more importance. The whole work—the author’s 
plan and execution, the paper, typography, and 
embellishments — is capital. Both teacher and 
pupil will prize the work. There is no geography 
better adapted for schools, and as a text book for 
recitations it is altogether superior, it has been 
introduced into the Lancasterian school of Mr. 
Lovell, at New Haven, Connecticut, into one of 
the publio schools in New Y'ork, apd into some of 
the Boston schools. I do not know the author, 
and have no pecuniary interest in the book; but 
it is due to merit to make favorable mention of 
this work to parents, teachers, and youth. 

We should have been more pleased with this 
neat volume, if the talented author had paid lees 
attention to the annals of War, and more to the 
annals of Peace. Still, we are happy to see that 
he does not allude to the custom of war with ap¬ 
probation ; and yet, why should school books be 
so much devoted to obronioling the events of war¬ 
riors, and men who contract with Government to 
be shot at, at so much per month ? It would seem 
that, Histories are chiefly annals of war. This 
should be reversed, and wars and other butcheries 
named aS incidents, and not as principals, espe¬ 
cially in elementary works for children and youth. 
Notwithstanding the author has followed the pop¬ 
ular usage in some respects, there is muoh valua¬ 
ble instruction in his work, and it greatly excels 
the mass of books for schools., L. T. 

Wines and Democrats in Iowa. —A letter in 
the Union, dated Iowa City, January 13, says that 
the Whigs of the House of Representatives, 
having a majority of one vote in that branch of 
the Legislature, have refused to go into an elec¬ 
tion for its Senators; so that the probability is, 
that Iowa will continue unrepresented in the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States. If this he true, the 
Whigs will justly stand chargeable with most 
disgraceful factiousness. 

§CS" We learn since that the Legislature has 
adjourned, without electing Senators. Shameful! 

Ohio and Virginia. —The Commissioners to 
adjust the boundary between Ohio and Virginia 
have adjourned, without being able to agree. Vir¬ 
ginia claims to high-water mark, hut was willing 
to make the water in the channel, whether high 
or low, the boundary. Ohio claimed, it is said, 
to low-water mark—a claim, we suppose, she will 
never relinquish-. 

P. Soule, a supporter of the present Adminis¬ 
tration, has been elected by the Legislature of 
Louisiana, Senator of the United States, in the 
place of Mr. Johnson, whose term will expire on 
•the 4th of March, 1849. 

James A. Pearce has been re-eleoted by the 
Legislature of Maryland United States Senator 
for six years, commencing the 4th of March, 1849, 
the end of his present term. 


Indian Hostilities. —The New Orleans papers 
mention the arrival, at that place, of the steamer 
Globe, from Galveston. She brings information 
of a bloody fight between the Delaware Indians 
and the Camanches, in which tho termer were de¬ 
feated, with the loss of twenty-five warriors. 

. A party of Camanohes having stolen several 
horses from the camp of Captain Gillett, Lieut. 
Cozzens and twelve men went in pursuit, and 
came up with them on the ninth day, when a skir¬ 
mish took place, in whioh seven Indians were 
killed. The stolen horses were recaptured, with 
a number of others belonging to the Indians. 

It is rumored that several tribes of Indians 
have volunteered to assist the Mexicans in carry¬ 
ing on the war. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 
FROM EUROPE. 

BoppaIid on the Rhine, 

December, 1847. 

Dear Sir: After a dull voyage from Hull, 
wlilcD was unusually long, owing to a thiok fog, 
which compelled us frequently to come to anchor, 
the “ Emerald Isle” at length .approached the coast 
of Holland. But the misfortunes which have al¬ 
ways attended her patronymic, now visited our 
vessel. The mist whioh makes England so dismal 
in November, was spread far on the North Sea, 
and over Holland, whose smooth level coast offer¬ 
ed no obstructions of either hill or mountain to 
the damp curtain whioh slowly moved over it. 
The wind was completely dead, breaking no open¬ 
ing in the leaden mist around us, so that we could 
not see twenty yards ahead of our bowsprit. As 
the channel and road to Rotterdam are as easily 
navigated as a canal, which, in fact, a part of the 
distance is, the masters of vessels generally take 
no pilot, finding the way themselves, without 
any\ difficulty. But our Captain was now in the 
condition of the Irish pilot, who, under similar 
circumstances, being asked where lie was, replied : 
“ Sure, and I don’t know; but if you will show me 
the ould head of Kinsale, I will tell you where we 
are in a minnit.” No one could show our Captain 
the mouth of the Rotterdam road, but a Dutch 
pilot, who, in the height of our distress, passed the 
ship, told us to keep right ahead; that the mouth 
was directly before us. In spite of his soundings, 
which every moment showed shoaler water, the 
Captain followed the direction given, but in a 
few moments we, felt a shook, caused by the ves¬ 
sel striking the sand. Shortly after, a gust of 
wind scattered the fog a little, making a small 
opening for us ahead, through which we saw, not 
the canal, but the charming little village of Elfrith, 
whose high, peaked roofs, with their red tiles, 
would have been severely injured by our vessel, 
had she been amphibious. On recovering their 
footing and speech, our Captain and sailors bestow¬ 
ed on the pilot who had misdirected us, together 
with the whole people of the Netherlands, a full 
share ofnautical abuse; but he was at a safe dis¬ 
tance in his venerable boat, whioh looked four 
centuries old ; and only lungs of iron could have 
oarried, through that thick air, a sound to his 

The numerous boats which now crowded around 
us were very curious for the skill and ingenuity 
Bhown in making them offer all possible resistance 
to .the water through whioh they moved. They 
were more like the drays used in New England 
for hauling, called “rooks,” than like the canoes 
and barges of England and America. Most of 
them looked like heir-looms whioh had descended 
from father to son through many generations. It 
is difficult to imagine why a boat built with a 
scarcely perceptible keel or bow, is preferable, 
unless that no reasonable might of Hollanders 
will make it upset. They have, too, most likely, 
always been built in this way—and there is safety 
in long-established precedents. But Cinderella’s 
slipper is not more unlike a wooden shoe, than is 
an American barge or club boat to the scows we 
'saw floating about us. 

Our Captain informed us, in as pleasant a man¬ 
ner as could be expected, that we should have to 
wait on the sand until the rising of the next tide. 
So the sailors went to their work, and the passen¬ 
gers killed time, each after his own fancy. A 
German on hoard, who spoke enough, English to 
make himself misunderstood, entertained an En¬ 
glishman near me with an unintelligible descrip¬ 
tion of New Orleans, while the sailors gave the 
moody Captain, as he sauntered up and down the 
deck, enough room to satisfy the most exigeante 
colonist, should he meet a negro under similar 
oircumstances. A dismal kind of white bird, with 
a little body and immense legs and wings, became 
very sociable, visiting the ship affably, and trying, 
in his own way, to do the honors—entertaining us, 
by showing how muoh white bread he could eat. 
There were some beautiful horses on board, that 
were going to Bieberich, from England—and we 
found that this”trade exists between middle Eu¬ 
rope and England, to a great extent—fine horses, 
for the nobility, being carried very often, as far as 
Mayence, Vienna, and Prague. A young man on 
board, asked why the horses of England are so 
muoh finer than those on the Continent ? And 
why Is everything so muoh finer in England than 
in any other part of the world! was the reply of the 
Englishman to whom the question was addressed, 
and whose patriotism and self-love were in an ex¬ 
act ratio with his ignoranoe. 

Everything around us was strange and new to 
an American; and though only a small part of 
the country lay before us, there was enough to 
keep one busy a long time, looking around and 
about. If a person went to sleep in America, and 
awoke here, he would know at once where he 
was, from observation of the four great distinc¬ 
tive features of the country. It is, in the first 
place, level as a Western prairie, without its high 
grass, or sometimes rolling aspect. Secondly, its 
canals, which give the country the appearance of 
a great green field, full of ditches. Third, its 
dikes, whioh rise before you everywhere on the 
coast. And, fourth, its ubiquitous windmills. 
But you see nothing which does not reflect honor 
on the untiring energy of the people. The dikes, 
which form everywhere a rampart to the ocean, 


show what tenants by sufferance are the people 
of these sands. As you see the land lying almost 
level with the ocean, you comprehend the wis¬ 
dom of the lesson which instils into the mind of 
the Flemish child a horror of pluckiDg grass, 
lest he should thereby lessen the tenacity of the 
soil to whioh he owes existence, affecting him 
just as the waste of bread would a Scotch child. 
That there is muoh need of such lessons, the in¬ 
undations which Holland has suffered, Show. 
One which took place at Gorcum, a place iSich 
we afterwards passed, swallowed up 72 towns and 
villages, and 160,000 souls. One would expect 
these dikes to be muoh higher than they are. From 
four to six feet above the surface of the ocean 
seems to be the general height. 

After nearly two days’ detention, we escaped 
from the affectionate embrace of the sand—the 
moral of the whole affair being, that captains 
should religiously mind their soundings. 

With joy we entered the canal leading to Rot¬ 
terdam, which is, perhaps, with its lakes, some 
twenty-five miles long. That we felt in a hurry 
can easily be imagined; so we were a little cha¬ 
grined when we saw some five or six horses, with 
very bad harness,of the simplest kind, attached to 
the ship by a rope running nearly up to our mast¬ 
head. The Emerald Isle being a steamboat, I 
conjeotured the reason of this change to be an 
anxiety tb^at the sand should not be washed from 
the sides of the canal, whioh is lined with a kind 
of wall of hickory, made by laying bundles of 
poles endwise towards the water, and filling the 
interstices with sand and earth. So, if her wheels 
were used, the swell they would make might in¬ 
jure the caual; but we were somewhat surprised 
when we saw the ship’s engine and the horses 
start off together, and found that, instead of the 
horses pulling us, we were driving them—the 
boat’s prow being frequently ahead of the horses, 
and the drawing-line being all the time in a 
curve as great as Hogarth’s line of beauty, and 
frequently dragging along, the ground. Suoh a 
waste of power seemed as useless as to have a 
railroad alongside of a canal, with locomotives to 
pull canal boats, instead of cars. The farce of 
horses dragging a steamboat, with her engine 
going, was incomprehensible to us, until the mate 
explained it—though the explanation was not at 
all satisfactory to a Yankee understanding. The 
Government in Holland, it seems, regulates all 
things ; and, probably, before steam was applied 
to navigation, a Government order was given, 
that every vessel going up to Rotterdam should 
be drawn by so many horses; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing steamboats have come into general use, the 
observance of the law is still insisted on and en¬ 
forced by the proprietors of horses—no matter 
how much captains may demur at the injustice of 
having to pay for no equivalent. 

We heard recently of other curiosities of legis¬ 
lation in tho Netherlands. If a man has a pig, 
he cannot kill it without a Government permit; 
neither can he have his grain ground in a mill, 
without a similar permission, which, in both 
cases, of course, have to be paid for. The people 
seem exceedingly like children, under these so- 
called parental Governments. 

We have just received the account of the capit¬ 
ulation of Lucerne, after a slaughter of 4,000 
men on both sides. The question, the Liberals 
of Germany say, is more a political than a reli¬ 
gious one. Hence the Diet deserves more sym¬ 
pathy from all friends of Progress. In my board¬ 
ing-house, the German Democrats are for the 
Diet, while the Monarchists are strong supporters 
of the Sunderbund. 

I have now been five weeks in Germany, and 
am very much pleased with the people. They 
look better at home than abroad. Germany has 
•been called the Heart of Europe, and the expres¬ 
sion is certainly a very good one. I have seen 
the people at their weddings and funerals, when 
they meet and when they part; and there is 
everywhere a fullness of affection that would be 
thought either simplicity or affectation among 
the colder Americans. One of my recently-ac¬ 
quired German friends has been taking to him¬ 
self a wife, and gave me an invitation to call and 
take some cake and wine with him and his bride; 
which I did, in company with several other ac¬ 
quaintances. After the introductions were over, 
we all took seats. The bride looked interesting, 
as brides generally do, though she was not so 
pretty as her unmarried sister". The cake was of 
two kinds, and very nice. When the wine was 
poured out, they all rose, and gave the bride a 
Lebe Hoch. There was then a general touching 
of glasses, each one being particularly anxious to 
hit that of the bride. After that, the wine was 
drunk, which was good, considering that it was 
of the Rhine. But for all that they have ever 
made, for actual pleasant taste, I would not ex¬ 
change a cup of coffee. This wedding visit did 
not differ from similar visits in America, except. 
that it appeared to me there was less of compli¬ 
ment here, and more of feeling. 

The German countrywomen carry out the 
thought, that whatever is proper for a man to do, 
is also proper for a woman; and so in all weather, 
pleasant or unpleasant, you see them engaged in 
labors which ought to be performed by men only. 
By these habits they certainly acquire great bod¬ 
ily strength; hut what is gained in strength, is 
lost in delicacy. The English women are inferior 
to their American sisters in expression and deli¬ 
cacy ; but in these respects they excel their Ger¬ 
man cousins over the water. 

Adieu! I shall write soon again. Yours, 

G. H. E. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO. 

The following is a part of an order issued by 
General Scott: 


Headquarters of the Army, 

Mexico, December 31, 1847. 

1. To support, in part, the military occupation 
of the Republic of Mexico by the army of the 
United States, the several States of this Republic 
already occupied, and others as they shall become 
occupied, are or will be assessed, by the year, in 
dollars, as follows: 


Chihuahua.$49,188 

Coahuila - 5,659 

Chiapas ..... 21,692 

Durango. 85,556 

Guanahuato .... 255,875 

Jalisco. 236,338 

Mexioo State and Federal District 668,332 

Miclioacau. 287,712 

Nueva Leon - - - - 50,437 

Puebla - - - - - 424,276 

Oaxaca ..... 84,160 

Gueretaro - _ - - - - 85,944 

San Luis - ‘ - - - - 111,260 

Sinaloa. 33,524- 

Sonora.5,000 

Tabasco. 59,061 

Tamaulipas .... 71,332 

Vera Cruz. 271,546 

Zacatecas and Aguas Calientas, re¬ 
united . 249,078 


2. This assessment is the quadruple of the di¬ 
rect taxes paid by the several States to their 
Federal Government in the year 1843 or 1844. 
But, on the other hand, all transit duties, (alcaba- 
Jas y derechos de internacion,) heretofore payable at 
the gates of the cities and on passing the lines be 
tween States, have been abolished, together -with 
national lotteries. The tobacco monopoly will 
also be abolished from and after the present year. 
The cultivation and the sale of that plant shall, 
thereafter, be free—save any duty that the Uni¬ 
ted States may have imposed, or shall hereafter 
impose, on the importation of tobacco through the 
custom-houses at Mexican ports ocoupied by this 
army. And the receipts of the post offices, to¬ 
gether with the playing-card and stamped-paper 
monopolies, are relinquished to the State Govern¬ 
ments, respectively. 

3. The Governors and members of the Legisla¬ 
tures in the different States, and collecting officers 
now ifi commission and heretofore charged with 
the eolleetion of the federal dues of any kind, will 
be individually held responsible in their persons 
and property for the collection and full payment 
of this assessment—one-twelfth monthly, at the 
usual State capitals, respectively, or other place or 
places within the same, as may be appointed by 
the United States commander within eaoh State. 


SUPREME COURT. 


February 1, 184S.—Nos. 31, 34. Planters’ Bank 
of Mississippi, plaintiff in error, vs. Thomas L. 
Sharp et al.; and Baldwin, Vail, & Hufty, plain¬ 
tiffs in error, vs. James Payne et al. The argu¬ 
ment continued by Mr. Wharton for the plaintiffs 
in error, and by Messrs. Coleman and Gilpin for 
the defendants in error. 

February 2, 1848.—Nos. 31, 34. The Planters’ 
Bank of Mississippi, plaintiff in error, vs. Thomas 
L. Sharp et al.; and Baldwin,, Vail, & Hufty, 
plaintiffs in error, vs. James Payne et al. The 
argument continued by Mr. Gilpin for the de¬ 
fendants iu error. 

February 3, 1848.—Nos. 31, 34. The Planters’ 
Bank of Mississippi, plaintiff in error, vs. Thomas 
L. Sharp et al.; and Baldwin, Vail, & Hufty, 
plaintiffs in error, vs. James Payne et al. The 
argument continued by Mr. Webster for the de¬ 
fendants in error, and by Mr. Sergeant for the 
plaintiffs in error. 

February 4, 1848.—Nos. 31, 34. The Planters’ 
Bank of Mississippi, plaintiff in error, vs. Thomas 
L. Sharp et al.; and Baldwin, Vail, & Hufty, 
plaintiffs in error, vs. James Payne et al. The 
argument concluded by Mr. Sergeant for the 
plaintiffs in error. 

No. 167. John Perkins, appellant, vs. Edward 
P. Fourniquet et al. The motion to dismiss argued 
by Mr. Fendall in support of the same, and by 
Messrs. Mayer and Coxe in opposition. 


No. 106. Samuel L. Forgay et al., appellants, vs. 
Francis D. Conrad, assignee, &c. The motion to 
dismiss submitted to the court on the record and 
notes of counsel, by Mr. Sergeant in support of 
the motion, aud by Mr. May in opposition. 
Adjourned till Monday, 11 o’olock. 

February 7, 1848.—No. 07. Philip Peck & Co., 
plaintiffs in error, vs, Jenness, Gage, & Co.; and 
No. 68. Abraham Colby, plaintiff in error, vs. 
James Ledden. 

The argument was commenced by Mr. Webster 
for the plaintiffs in error, and continued by Mr. 
Goodrich for the defendants in error. 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 

FIRST SESSION. 

February 1. ’ 

Senate. —A few items of business transacted 
by the Senate on the 1st, we did not notice in 
our last week’s report. 

On motion of Mr. Mangum, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was discharged from the fur¬ 
ther consideration of the memorial of the Sooiety 
of Friends of Chester county, Pa., praying Con¬ 
gress to terminate the war. 

A bill to allow further time for satisfying 
claims for bounty lands for military services in 
the last war with Great Britain, was passed. 

An act was passed, providing for additional ex¬ 
aminers in the Patent Office. 

The Vice President signified his intention to 
be absent a few days, so that Senators might be 
prepared to elect a President pro tem., on their 
next meeting. 

February 2. 

Senate. — David R. Atchison was appointed 
President of the Senate pro tem. 

A resolution of the Legislature of Louisiana, 
in favor of the passage of a law granting a por¬ 
tion of the publio lands to eaoh soldier and officer 
who may have served, or may serve, in the 
Mexican war, was laid before the Senate. 

A bill was passed, to pay James Crutchett two 
thousand dollars for lighting the Capitol and Cap¬ 
itol grounds. Mr. Niles pronounced the plan of 
Mr. Crutchett a humbug. 

A hill was passed, securing pensions to members 
of the ordnance corps. 

The following message was received from the 
President of the United States : 

“ To the Senate of the United States : 

“ In answer to a resolution of the Senate of the 
13th of January, 1848, calling for information on 
the subject of the negotiation between the com¬ 
missioner of the Uuited States and the commis¬ 
sioners of Mexioo, during the suspension of hos¬ 
tilities after the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
hnsco, I transmit a report from the Secretary of 
State, and the documents which accompany it. 

“ I deem it proper to add, that the invitation 
from the commissioner of the United States to 
submit the proposition of boundary referred to 
in his despatch No. 15, of the 4th of September, 
1847, herewith communicated, was unauthorized 
by me, and was promptly disapproved, and this 
disapproval was communicated to the commissioner 
of the United States with the least possible delay. 

“James IC. Polk. 

“ Washington, February 2, 1848.” 

The despatch No. 15 is as follows: 

“ Mr. Trist to Mr. Buchanan — Extract. 

“Headquarters of U. S. Army, 

Tacubaya , September 4, 1847. 

“Sir: The conference between the Mexican 
commissioners and myself, on the 2d instant, re¬ 
sulted in my saying, that if they would submit to 
me a formal proposition to establish, as the bound¬ 
ary between the two Republics, the one defined in 
the accompanying paper, (enclosureNo. 1,) I would 
transmit it to Washington, and would propose to 
General Scott to consent to the continuation of 
the armistioe until the answer of onr Govern¬ 
ment should be received; the calculation being, 
that this would require from forty to forty-five 
days, sending expresses both to Tampico and 
Vera Cruz. 

“Should my offer be accepted, this will go by 
quadruplicate—two Ly Vera Cruz, and two by 
Tampico, under the security afforded by double 
, passports. 

“ I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser¬ 
vant, N. P. Trist. 

“ Hon. James Buchanan, Secretary of State.” 


Enclosure No. 1. 

“ The boundary line between the two Republics 
shall commence at a point in the Gulf Mexico, 
three leagues from land, opposite to the middle of 
the southernmost inlet into Corpus Christi bay ; 
thence through the middle of said inlet, and 
through the middle of said bay, to the middle of 
the mouth "of the river Nueces; thence up the 
middle of said river to the southernmost extrem¬ 
ity of Yoke lake, or Laguna de las Yuntas, where 
the raid river leaves tho said lake, after running 
through the same; thence, by a line due west, to 
the middle of the Rio Pueroo ; and thence up the 
middle of said river to the parallel of latitude six 
geographical miles north of the fort at the Paso 
del Norte on the Rio Bravo ; then due west along 
the said parallel to the point where it intersects 
the western boundary of New Mexico; thence 
northwardly along the said boundary until it first 
intersects a branch of the river Gila; (or, if it 
should not intersect any branch of that river, 
then to the point on the said boundary nearest to 
the first branch thereof, and from that point in a 
direct line to such branch;) thence down the mid¬ 
dle of said branch, and of the said river Gila, 
until it empties into the Rio Colorado; and down 
or up the middle of the Colorado, as the ease may 
require, to the thirty-third parallel of latitude; 
and thence due west along the said parallel into 
the Pacific ocean. And it is hereby agreed and 
stipulated, that the territory comprehended be¬ 
tween the Rio Bravo and the above-defined bound¬ 
ary, from its commencement in the Gulf of Mexico 
up to the point where it crosses the said Rio Bravo, 
shall forever remain a neutral ground between 
the two Republics, aud shall not be settled upon 
by the citizens of either; no person shall be al¬ 
lowed hereafter to settle or establish himself 
within the said territory, for any purpose, or un¬ 
der any pretext whatever; and*11 contraventions 
of this prohibition may be treated by the Govern¬ 
ment of either Republic in the way prescribed by 
its laws respecting persons establishing them¬ 
selves, in defiance of its authority, within its own 
proper and exclusive territory.” 

Several private bills were reported. 

The consideration of the Ten Regiment Bill 
was then resumed, and Mr. Bell addressed the 
Senate in a very able speech in opposition to it, 
and, without concluding, gave way to a motion to 
adjourn. 

House. —Mr. Rhett obtained leave to make a 
personal explanation, in the course of whioh he 
took occasion to discuss the polioy of the Whig 
party in relation to the war. He showed reasons 
for his assertion that nine-tenths of the Whig 
party in the House would be sorry to hear to¬ 
morrow that the war was terminated, and that 
they were quite willing it should continue till the 
next Presidential election. The Whig parly, in 
the House, where supplies must originate, had the 
majority, and, by declaring their determination, 
could stop the war at any moment. But, they 
would not do it. More than this, they had al¬ 
ready reported a loan bill of eighteen millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Rhett proceeded to notice charges against 
his consistency, brought by Mr. Goggin, and to 
vindicate his conduct during the times of nullifi¬ 
cation. He was repeatedly called to order, but the 
Speaker decided, that the House having consent¬ 
ed to hear a personal explanation, the gentleman 
must judge of the character of the explanation 
for himself. 

Mr. Collamer and Mr. Goggin were anxious to 
make personal explanations, but the House would 
not hear them. 

The subject of the reference of the President’s 
message was taken up, and Messrs. Cobb, Ste¬ 
phens, and Brown, addressed the House. 

February 3. 

Senate. —Mr. Baldwin submitted the following 
resolutions for consideration: 

Resolved, That if any territory shall hereafter 
be acquired by the United States, or annexed 
thereto, the aot by whioh suoh territory is acquir¬ 
ed or annexed, whatever such aot may be, should 
contain an unalterable fundamental article or pro¬ 
vision whereby slavery or involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, shall be forever 
excluded from the territory acquired or annexed. 

Resolved, That in any cession of territory that 
may be acquired as the result of the war with 
Mexioo, the desire of that Republic expressed by 
her commissioners in their negotiation with Mr. 
Trist, to provide for the protection of the inhab¬ 
itants of the ceded territory against the introduc¬ 
tion of the system of human slavery therein, by a 
stipulation to that effect, in any treaty that may 
be made, cannot consistently with the rights of 
those inhabitants, or with the principles of justice 
and liberty, which have been proclaimed to the 
world as the basis of our institutions, be disre¬ 
garded or denied. 

_ Mr. Ashley, from the Committee on the Judi¬ 
ciary, reported a bill giving certain judicial pow¬ 
ers to American ministers and consuls in China 
and Turkey. He was desirous of action upon it, 
before the departure of the commissioner to China, 
recently appointed. 

Several private bills were reported; some 
passed. 

The Ten Regiment Bill coming up, Mr. Bell 
resumed his speech, and closed at a late hour, when 
Mr. Sevier obtained the floor, and the Senate ad¬ 
journed. 


House. —Messrs. Haralson and Pilsbury asked 
leave to make personal explanations, but the 
House refused. 

The consideration of the resolutions referring 
the President’s message was resumed, and Caleb 
Smith addressed the House. He waived discus¬ 
sion of the war. The great question was, how to 
terminate it. He examined the financial conse¬ 
quences of the war, calling attention to the im¬ 
mense debt that was accumulating, which, he said, 
would amount, on the 30th of June, of this year, 
to $103,000,000, requiring an amount of more 
than six millions to pay the interest at six per 
cent.. How was this interest to be paid ? From 
the proceeds of the publio lands ? They amount 
to only two or three millions of dollars; and Con¬ 
gress had already voted away sixteen million 
acres of these lands in bounties to soldiers, the 
value of which was $20,000,000. It would be seven 
years before we could derive any revenue from 
the public lands. He was unwilling to prosecute 
this war on credit—to go on heaping up debt with¬ 
out providing means for its redemption. He 
avowed himself in favor of direct taxation. The last 
war, direct taxes wereimmediately resorted to, and 
yet the total expenditures of the Government for 
the three years of the war were only $76,039,582. 
Now, the total actual expenditures for the two 
years ending June 36th, 1848, and estimated ex¬ 
penditures for the year ending June 30th, 1849, 
amount to $173,711,779. But, it would he found 
that this sum was below the real expenditure. 

He went into a calculation, by whioh he arrived 
at the conclusion, that, after the war, they could 
not expect a greater revenue from tho present 
sources, than $30,000,000, while the expenditures 
of the Government would be $35,000,000, and, in¬ 
cluding the interest on the publio debt, $41,000,000. 

Mr. Smith proceeded then to speak of the ob¬ 
jects of the war, charging the Executive with in¬ 
sincerity, and a lust of conquest. 

Mr. Vinton next obtained the floor, and spoke 
in opposition particularly to the polioy of direot 
taxation. In addition to a portion of his re¬ 
marks, which we quote in another column, he 

Now, there existed in the country two oppos¬ 
ing parties on the subject of taxatiouand of trade; 
the free-trade party and protection party. The 
dootrines of the free-trade party ended necessarily 
in direct taxation. Thither they tended, and there 
they ended of necessity. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Wilmet) wasafree-tradoman, 
and so far his introduction of an amendment in 
favor of direct taxation was all quite consistent. 
Mr. V. was not a free-trade man; and he never 
would agree to impose a direot tax while a system 
of indirect taxation would answer the purposes of 
Government. But how would this system of di¬ 
rect taxes operate in practice ? Suppose Congress 
should impose a direct tax : had gentlemen con¬ 
sidered how it would work ? The example of di¬ 
rect taxation in the last war, which had been 
quoted in defence of the scheme now, was no pre¬ 
cedent for him. The war tax of the last war was 
a tax of necessity; and if the same necessity ex¬ 
isted now, Mr. V. would resort to it again, with 
whatever reluctance. In our last war, we were 
situated very much, as to revenue from abroad, 
as Mexico was now; all our ports were ocoupied 
or blockaded by the vessels of the enemy, and the 
revenue from imports was of oourse cut off en¬ 
tirely. In that state of affairs, we had nothing to 
resort to but internal taxes to support the war. 
But was that our condition now ? Were we 
thrown upon the same necessity in this war I 
Every one know we were not; on the contrary, 
Mr. V. believed it would be perfeotly easy, by a 
due adjustment of otfr revenue system, to obtain 
an income of forty millions; and he agreed with 
the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Smith,) that all 
that would be wanted. 

At the close of his speech he demanded the pre¬ 
vious question, under the operation of which the 
question was taken on the resolutions separately, 
when they were all adopted, the amendment of 
Mr. Wiimot, providing for direct taxation, being 
however lostj by a vote of 148 nays, 46 yeas. The 
members voting in the affirmative were the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Messrs. Ashmun, Botts, Brodhead, Burt, Chase. 
Clapp, Franklin Clark, Collins, Crowell, Duer' 
Fries, Gaines, Giddings, Gott, Gregory) Grinnoll, 
Hunt, Andrew Johnson, George W. JoneSj W. T. 
Lawrence, Sidney Lawrence, Lord, Marvin. Mc- 
ClerniancT, Mullin, Nelson, Niooil, Palfrey, Petrie, 
Pilsbury, Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rockwell, 
Rumsey, St. John, Sherrill, Sims, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Van Dyke, Wentworth, 
White, Williams, Wiley, Wiimot, Woodward. 

The House, after the transaction of some other 
business of minor importance, adjourned. 

February 4. 

Senate. —The Senate passed unanimously a 
bill appropriating $20,000 for removing obstruc¬ 
tions from the Savannah river. 

The bill"to establish a permanent general pre¬ 
emption system in favor of actual settlers on the 
publio lands, was made the special order of the 
day for Tuesday two weeks. 

A hill to secure half pay to the orphans and 
widows of those who have died in the military 
service, was debated for a short time, and then 
passed over. 

Mr. Sevier addressed the Senate at great length 
on the Ten Regiment Bill, indicating the course 
and policy of the Executive, pie denied the im¬ 
putations so freely indulged, of a design on the 
part of the President to extinguish the national¬ 
ity of Mexico; and made light of the terrors con¬ 
jured up by some Senators, in regard to the an¬ 
nexation of States containing different races 
from the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Senate adjourned over till Monday. 

House.— Mr. Sims and Mr. McClernand both 
rose to a privileged question. They had voted in 
the affirmative on the amendment of Mr. Wiimot, 
providing for direot taxation; hut their names 
were not so recorded. [This would raise the af¬ 
firmative vote on that question to 46.] 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the private calendar. 

Twenty-eight bills were read, objected to, and 
laid aside. Some sixteen or -eighteen were acted 
upon, reported to the House, and passed. 

A communication in relation to the United 
States Mint was laid before the House. 

A message from the President, communicating, 
in compliance with a resolution of the House, cer¬ 
tain correspondence between General Taylor and 
the War Department, was read. It refers to the 
private letter from General Taylor to General 
Gaines, for which hh had been censured by the 
Department. 

The General says: 

“ In the first place, the published letter bears 
upon its face the most conclusive evidence that it 
was intended only for private perusal, and not at 
all for publication. It was published without my 
knowledge, and contrary to my wishes. Surely, 

I need not say that I am not in the habit of writ¬ 
ing for the newspapers. The letter was a famil¬ 
iar one, written to an old military friend, with 
whom I have for many years interchanged opin¬ 
ions on professional subjects. That he should 
think proper, under any circumstances, to publish 
it, oould not have been foreseen by me. 

“ In the absence of proof that the publication was 
made with my authority or knowledge, I may be 
permitted to say that the quotation-in your letter 
of tho six hundred and fiftieth paragraph of the 
superseded regulations of 1825, in which the 
terms ‘mischievous’ and ‘disgraceful’ ore em¬ 
ployed to characterize certain letters and reports, 
conveys, though not openly, a measure of rebuke 
which, to say the least, is rather harsh, and whioh 
many may think not warranted by the premises. 
Again: I have oarefuliy examined the letter in 
question, and I do not admit that it is obnoxious 
to the objections urged in your communication. I 
see nothing in it, whioh, under the same circum¬ 
stances, I would not write again. To suppose 
that it will give the enemy valuable information, 
touching our past or prospectivelineof operations, 
is to know very little of the Mexican sources of, 
information, or of their extraordinary sagacity 
and facilities in keeping constantly apprized of 
our movements. 

* * # * * * * 

“In conclusion, I would say that it has given me 
great pain to be brought into the position in whioh 
I now find myself with regard to the Department 
of War and the Government. It has not been of 
my own seeking. To the extent of my ability, 
and the means placed at my disposal, I have sought 
faithfully to serve the country by carrying out 
the wishes and the instructions of the Executive. 
But it cannot be concealed, that since the capitu¬ 
lation of Monterey, the .confidence of the Depart¬ 
ment, and I too muoh fear of the President, has 
been gradually withdrawn, and my consideration 
and usefulness correspondingly diminished. Tho 
apparent determination of the Department to 
place me in an attitude antagonistical to the Gov¬ 
ernment has an apt illustration in the well-known 
fable of AEsop. But I ask no favor, and I shrink 
from no responsibility. While intrusted with 
the command in this quarter, I shall continue to 
devote all my energies to the public good, looking 
for my reward to the consciousness of pure mo¬ 
tives and the final verdict of impartial history.” 

Pending .a motion to print extra copies, the 
House adjourned over till Monday. 

Feeruary 7. 

Senate. —The President pro tem. laid before 
the Senate, from the War Department, the map of 
New Mexioo. 

Mr. Hale presented a petition from ministers 
and laymen of the Unitarian church, praying Con¬ 
gress to take measures for terminating the war 
with Mexico, by withdrawing the American 
troops. 

Mr. Douglass reported a bill to establish a Ter¬ 
ritorial Government in Oregon. 


A joint resolution was passed, for the relief of 
Betsy Molntosh. 

Mr. Bald win submitted a resolution calling upon 
the President for information concerning the in¬ 
structions of the Ministerial Council of Mexioo, 
to the commissioners appointed to treat with Mr. 
Trist. 

A bill was passed, securing half pay to the 
widows and orphans of officers and soldiers who 
have served or may serve in the war against 
Mexico. 

A few private hills were passed. 

The Senate resumed the consideratlpn of the 
Ten Regiment Bill, when Mr. Hunter, of Vir¬ 
ginia, spoke till three o’clock, against the annexa¬ 
tion of Mexioo, against n war of conquest, in fa¬ 
vor of a defensive line, but in favor also of grant¬ 
ing supplies to the Executive; 

Mr. Miller obtained the floor, and the Senate 
went into Executive session. 

House. —On motion of Mr. Stephens, it was re¬ 
solved that the President be requested to furnish 
the House with copies of all letters from General 
Taylor, received at the War Office from the 1st 
to the 22d February, 1847. 

Resolutions praising and thanking General 
Scott and all his offioers aud men for all their vic¬ 
tories over the Mexicans, and requesting the 
President to have a gold medal struck for the 
General-in-Chief, were moved by Mr Hunt, and 
passed, by a vote of 197 yeas, to 1 nay—Mr. Gid- 
dings alone voting in the negative. 

Similar resolutions were introduced by Mr. 
Stephens, in relation to General Taylor, his offi¬ 
cers and men, pronouncing the victory of Buena 
Vista the most signal and brilliant “in the mili¬ 
tary annals of the world;” and they were passed 
by a vote of 181 to 1, Mr. Giddings alone voting 
in the negative. 

Mr. Wiimot ocoupied nearly an hour in a 
“ personal explanation,” in relation to oertain ar¬ 
ticles whioh have lately appeared in the Union. 
He denied the oharge that he had introduced his 
proposition for the purpose of striking at slave 
property ; but he saw no reason why a few thou¬ 
sand capitalists at the South, holding a peculiar 
species of “property,” should be exempt from 
taxation. Mr. Ritchie seemed always to have the 
peculiar institution before him. The editor of 
the Union said that several Whigs voted against 
the proposition of direot taxation. Several? 
Seventy-two Whigs voted against it—these were 
the allies of the Union ! He read an extraot from 
the speech of Mr. Vinton, to show the high-tariff 
reasons whioh influenced these seventy-two Whigs 
iu pursuing the oourse so warmly sanctioned by 
Mr. Ritohie. The Whigs were trying to force 
back the country upon the ground of protection, 
and the Union was co-operating with the*. He 
vindicated his consistency in regard to free trade, 
and then charged inconsistencies the most flagrant 
upon the editor of the Union. With great indig¬ 
nation he denounced the language of the Uuion, 
in announcing that the platform is laid down by 
the Administration, upon whioh the Democratic 
party must stand. Who gave Mr. Ritohie the 
right of dictation? the right lo demand implicit 
obedience to the recommendations of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury ? Pie next showed the rea¬ 
sonableness of his amendment, by several cogent 
remarks. 

His proposition was designed to reach the capi¬ 
talists of the country, and to fall as lightly as pos¬ 
sible on the poor laborer. He then referred to the 
former course of the editor of the Union, and read 
extracts from the Richmond Enquirer, containing 
the bitterest denunciations, from his pen, of Gen¬ 
eral Jackson, and denouncing the dootrines of the 
General “ as a curse upon our country.” He had 
been guilty of denouncing without stint and dis¬ 
crimination the best portion of the Demooracy— 
those who favoredjudioious internal improvements, 
those who opposed a tax on tea and ooffee, those 
who were opposed to free trade, those who favor¬ 
ed it. ■ He also read extraots from his former ed¬ 
itorials, denouncing the Sub-Treasury, as wicked 
and wanton, and opposing the Administration of 
Mr. Van Buren. 

Mr. Wiimot then .directed his attention to Mr 
Buohanan. It was his (Mr. Wilmot’s) opposition 
to this gentleman, that made all his sins unpar- 
' donable. There was no other man of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, not excepting Mr. Calhoun, whom 
he would not prefer for the Presidency. He 
charged that he was consenting to, or aiding in, 
these attacks upon his character. He soouted the 
idea of such a man being tho candidate of the - 
Democratic party—he, the reviler of Madison, 
the opponent of the last war ! 

Mr. Wiimot concluded that the two grounds of 
deadly opposition to him were, first, he was in fa¬ 
vor of maintaining freedom in any territory that 
might be acquired from Mexioo; secondly, he was 
opposed to Mr. Buchanan’s pretensions to the 
Presidency. 

He was interrupted several times during this 
explanation, and much excitement occasionally 
prevailed. 

Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, then rose, 
and, in a short speech, defended Mr. Buchanan 
against theVssaults of his colleague. 

Mr. Gildings, at the close of these “ personal 
explanations,” got the floor, and sent the follow¬ 
ing resolutions to the Clerk’s de9k, to show, as he 
said, what kind of services deserved the thanks of 
Congress. “ Read! read !” Bhouted the House. 

Mr. Ingersoll objected, and they were returned 
to Mr. Giddings, the Speaker informing him that 
he could state what they were. The members 
flooked round him, and he read them, as follows: 

“Whereas the honor and true glory of all re¬ 
publican Governments consist in promoting the 
happiness of their people, by encouraging educa¬ 
tion, diffusing intelligence, and extending the arts 
and sciences among them; 

“ And whereas it was eminently the intention 
of the great founders of our institutions that we 
should exhibit to the world an elevated example 
of the capability of man for self-government, leav¬ 
ing the people of other nations to the enjoyment 
of those rights whioh we claim for ourselves, un¬ 
influenced except by our example for justice, mag¬ 
nanimity, intelligence, and moral purity; 

“ And whereas those objects are irreconcilably 
opposed to foreign wars, by which the spirit of 
oouquest is engendered, a love of military fame is 
excited, -in which the peaceful avocations aud 
moral restraint of civil life are forgotten amid the 
oarnage, strife, and bloodshed of the battle-field, 
on which the lives of thousands of our fellow-men 
are sacrificed, and by which lamentation, anguish, I 
and woe, are carried to the bosoms of innumerable 
surviving friends aq,d relatives; 

“ And whereas, in our present war with Mexi¬ 
co, more than twenty thousand American citizens 
have fallen victims to tho spirit of military ambi¬ 
tion, and distress and mourning is brought upon 
our own country as well as upon Mexico, aud a 
national debt has been incurred and must rest 
upon those who succeed us ; now, therefore, 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of R j t 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as¬ 
sembled, That we regard with satisfaction and pro¬ 
found respect the labors of those philanthropists 
and patriots who are engaged in calling the atten¬ 
tion of the people of these States to a just estimate 
of the blessings of peace, and to a proper appreci¬ 
ation of the evils of war. 

“ Resolved, further, That the thanks of Congress 
and the gratitude of the people of the United 
States are justly due to the Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
for his distinguished efforts in the cause of truth 
and humanity touching the war in which we are 
engaged.” 

Mr. Giddings subsequently modified his reso¬ 
lution by substituting the words “many thou¬ 
sands” in lieu- of the words “ more than twenty 
thousand.” 

He asked the unanimous consent of the House 
to introduce them. It was refused; hut, on his 
motion, the rules were suspended, and the resolu¬ 
tions read a first and second time, despite several 
movements designed to defeat them. Up to this 
moment, they seemed to be well received by the 
majority, and the Democrats appeared anxious to 
bring the Whigs to a direot vote upon them. 

The previous question was demanded, and the 
question was about being taken, when the usual 
motion in suoh oases was made, to lay the whole 
upon the table ; and this motion was carried— 
yeas 132, nays 45. 

On motion of Mr. Houston, of Alabama, a reso¬ 
lution was passed, calling for copies of all the cor¬ 
respondence of the Departments with Generals 


Taylor and Scott, and Mr. Trist, not heretofore 
published, accompanied by the usual reservation. 

Adjourned. 

February 8. 

Senate. —Mr. Miller spoke upon the Ten Regi¬ 
ment Bill, and avowed himself in favor of voting 
all supplies neoessary to prosecute the war vigor¬ 
ously to a successful termination, but he did not 
believe Ibis bill necessary, and therefore oppos- 

The House, after the transaction of some rou¬ 
tine business, went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Loan Bill. 

Mr. Vinton spoke at length, examining the va¬ 
rious estimates of the Departments. 

DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE. 

At auction to-day 314 hhds. new crop Cardenas 
molasses was sold at 21j^ a 23 oents; 44 tierces 
do., at 234^. 67 hhds. Porto Rico-sogar, at $5.30 
a $5.40. 

A sale this morning of 200 barrels flour, straight 
brands, at $5.62]^, but there are few buyers above 
$5.50. Corn meal is nominal at $3. Ryo flour. 
$4.37. The last sales of City Mills flour were at 
$5.75. 

Sales of good to prime red wheat, $1.20 a $1.25; 
white do., $.1.28 a $1.32. Yellow corn at 51 a 52 
cents, and white do., 50 a 31 cents. Oats, 38 a 42 
cents. Rye, 73 a 75 oents. Clover seed, $4.25 a 
$4.50 per bushel. Flax seed, $1.35 per bushel. 

Beef cattle at $2 a $3.50 per 100 pounds on the. 
hoof, equal to $4 a $6.75 nett, and averaging $2.75 
gross. 

Hogs are held at $5 50 a $5.87 per 100 pounds. 

Sales of mess pork at $11.50; prime do., $9.50. 
Western mess beef, in tierces, of superior quality, 
$ 15 25. Bacon—shohiders, 6 a 6J^ cents; sides, 
6)4 11 7 cents 1 h °g round, 6% a 7 cents; hams, 
Sail cents. Lard, in kegs and barrels, 7)4 a 7 y 2 


Little doing in flour. The price of common 
brands settled down to $5.75 per barrel. Corn 
meal, $2.50. Wheat in limited demand ; sales at 
$1.30. Southern yellow corn, 55 a 56 cents. 


Maryland tobacco - 
Flour, superfine - 
Wheat, red - 
Wheat, White 
Rye 

Corn, white - 
Corn, yellow - 
Oats - 

C!ot;n meal, per bushel 
Pork, from wagons - 


PRICES OF PRODUCE IN ALEXANDRIA. 


8.00 a 8.50 


WATER CURE. ' 

B rownsville water-cure establishment, 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania .—The friends of Hy- 
ipathy, also the publio in general, are respectfully inform- 
that this Establishment, bnilt expressly for the purpose, 


is high, and will 


comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
venti lated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 

o/the gentlemen, as’if in different buildings; alsosep- 

.- - parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 

neoessary baths fur undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Establish- 
lenfc; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
ills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
; amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most, pictur* 


Baelz, tin proprietor, wl 
has had several years exi 
of practice, and, early in the eu 
joined by Ur. Mason, F ” — ‘ 


TheEs 


now visiting the best establishment in 


EstabHshi 


be spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 
ids as the system will admit of. 
are as follows : For patients, $6 per week, to be 
v "ry feeble patients^are^required to^ bring 
lialiment, at $2 per week. Each patient 


paid weekly. 








f t d ifth ’be di ccessfully treated, ancl a cui e 
seaaeof too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Severs, 
• Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
iver, Spleen, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 


lie; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gc_ 

rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervou 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy: Siok Headache 
Palpitation of the Heart; Hj poebondriasis; Dropsy: T 
ice; Habitual Costiveness : Delirium Tremens; Sp 


istiveness: Delirium Tremens; Spasms of 

—.- Bowels; Spinal Affections; Chronic Dys- 

.. -- Diarrhasa; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &o. 

Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down or the 
** il, and obstructed Menstruation. 


Vomb; excessive, painfc 
Feb. 3.—6m 


11 the Type manufactured 


cast, and they will furnish all kinds of Print* 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in 


manufacturing department 

es Whiling. ) and Ann streets, < 


rs’ Materials of 
lployed in superintending 


STEREOTYPING. 

S TEREOTYPE FOUNDRY.—The subscriber having 
.been for many years engaged in the above business, and 
done work for most of the principal publishers in this city, 


calling the a __ 

shmenfc, where punctuality and despatch, combined with all 
ie requisites of good workmanship, may be depended upon. 
N. B. Reference is nuule^to the following publishers,, who 
have had ample opportunity of corroborating the above: Wi- 
1 “ *1 ‘ Robert Carter, M. H. Newman & Co., Harper 


& Brothers, jrf. W. Dodd, Baker & Scribner, Lewis bolby & 
fit “ T. B. SMITH, . 

•-Mi; William Mtm-I. New York. 


DRAWING PENCILS. 

rpO ARTISTS and Teachers of Drawing .—Spalding 4* 
X Shepard have manufactured, expressly for their sales, a 
iperior Drawing Pencil,^oonsistifig of nine different degrees 

H H, a degree harder, for outlines and’A m drawing -."h h'I ! 
-xtremely hard, for architectural drawing; F F, used for 
ght sketching; F, fine drawing (fine;) B, black, for shad- 
ig; B B, softer do., for deep sbadiDg; EL B, hard black, 
eeper shade than FjHHHH, extremely hard, for very 
tie drawing. Please call and try them. They are good and 

After all, there ie no place to buy anything you want jn the 
ook or 'tationery line, & SHEpAKD; 

Jan. 20. _ 1301-2 Broadway, opposite John street. 


ARCH BRIDGE. 


ats, &c.,; 




model and drawings fox the improvement referred to 

bridge of great strength, and capable of being thrown over a 
i or space of irom five hundred to one thousand feet, 
nt piers, and with perfect security. It may be adapted 
upon railroads as well as over streams. For strength 


o John Boynton, South Coventry, Conn., o 


Feb. ;; 


head & Brothers, Baltimc 


i, Md. 


& CO. 


LONDON ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

W E learn from Mr. Harned. agent of the American and 
Foreign Anti-SJavery Society, that there are a few 
" numbers of this valuable periodical, (running back 
>ugb the last two or three volumes,) remaining ou hand 
he Society’s Depository, New York Should any of onr 
nds desire to be supplied wi^ ' ” ’- v -” 


Harned, No. *22 Spruce st 




Fe“ i 


il free of charge. 


farm: for sale. 

F OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 

biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beantiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 

Feb. 3.—tf 


Salem, Ohio. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

POSITION and Duties of the North with regard b 
A very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the ( 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat i 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 oents single, $ 1 pe 
dn. For sale at the Depository, °-’ 


wIlLIAJYI e fl AitN E 


G ODER'S 

L ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old¬ 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the Srst writers in the 
country^ twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 

other matters for the ladtes, all illasSated andwetl 

one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
ng three publications in one month, $3; twocop- 
the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
$ 510 ; eight copies, 




ies without the Lady’s Dollar 
with one to the person path! mo* 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 


ipecimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
. ny person paymg A pos^geon Y there q uest. 

No. 113 Cbesnut street, Philadelphia. 


LARD OIL. 

JMPROVBD LARD OIL- 


erinal to sperm for combustion, also for m 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and^sMppcdm strong barrels, prepared expressly 

Lake, Atlantic, and Southern^tiesfalsTfc^the'wesUntUes 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


WOOD CUTS, DIES, SEALS, ETC. 

J HALL, No. 8 Eutair street, opposite the Eutaw House t 
^ • BalttiiKyre,^ is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands^ 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
CALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsel: 
street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular atfcen 




Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 

^ County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 

Demands for sdit should be on band twenty days b 
fore the first day of eaoh term. Feb. 3.—J yr. gr. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


J5r Though troubled greatly for want of room ; 
we cheerfully insert entire, in our columns, the 
following Address from the Yearly Meeting of 
New York, forwarded to us, by a highly respect¬ 
ed Friend of New York oity, with the request 
that we should give it plaoe, before its publication 
in the usual form. It is an address whioh will 
commend itself to all serious minds.— Ed. Era. 

CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE LAWFUL¬ 
NESS OF WAR, 

Vtuler the Oospel Dispensation ; addressed t 

Teachers and Professors of Christianity ii 

United States. 

“ Shall the sword devour forever '(”—2 Sam., ii, 2 

Solemnly impressed, as we are, with the belief 
that war is irreconcilable with the precepts and 
the spirit of the Gospel, and prohibited by it, we 
cannot but feel that a fearful weight of responsi¬ 
bility is assumed by Christian nations in its pros¬ 
ecution ; and, under this conviction, we are con¬ 
strained to invite the professors of tne Christian 
religion, and especially those who ore looked to 
as its expounders, to a very serious and unbiased 
consideration of this subject. 

If we advert to the consequenoes resulting from 
war—its tendenoy to lower the standard of pub- 
lio morals—the slaughter and misery it pro¬ 
duces—the domestic bereavements, anguish, and 
mourning, inseparable from it—a subject is pre¬ 
sented to our view, possessing the strongest claim 
to the serious reflection of the professors of 
benign religion of Jesus Christ. 

It has been highly gratifying to observe, of lat¬ 
ter years, that the most enlightened nations have 
manifested an increasing reluctance to" appeal to 
the sword—that cruel and uncertain arbiter—in 
the settlement of national controversies; and that 
the efforts to adjust those controversies by peace¬ 
ful negotiatiou have, in numerous instances, been 
crowned with the most satisfactory results. 

The hope, indeed, had been cherished, that, __ 
the present enlightened age of the world, and par¬ 
ticularly in this enlightened country, the influ¬ 
ence of pure, elevated moral principles and feel¬ 
ings, had obtained suoh an ascendency in the 
minus of the People as to prevent an appeal to 
arms; but this pleasing anticipation has not been 
realized. Our country, for a considerable time, 
has been engaged in war—exerting its powerful 
energies in the work of human slaughter. The 
fields of a neighboring nation have been strewn 
with the bodies of the slain, and its soil drenched 
with their blood. Can it bo that this is in accord¬ 
ance with the precepts and the spirit of our holy 
religion ? 

The Prophets, in foretelling the coming of the 
Messiah, and describing the nature of hiB mission, 
present him in the character of the Prince o] 
Peace—of the increase of whose government and peace 
there shall be no end. It is declared that “ He shall 
judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people; and they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks 
nation skull not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn mar any more.” This BtroDg and i 
quivooal language clearly indioatos that it 
the will and purpose of the Most High, that 
should eventually be abolished. 

And, in the fulness of time, when an angel was 
commissioned to announce the advent of the prom¬ 
ised Saviour, the annunciation was accompanied 
with a rapturous song from “a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying, glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace , good-will 
towards men.” 

In harmonious agreement with the language of 
prophecy, and the ecstatic song of the angelic- 
host, was the life and ministry of .our Lord and 
Saviour. The law of the preceding dispensation 
admitted tho principle of retaliation—“ An eye 
for an ,eye, a tooth for a tooth.” He adverts to 
this for the express purpose of placing a prohibi¬ 
tion upon it. “ But 1 say unto you, That ye re¬ 
sist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 
W hilo those under the Law were allowed to hate 
an enemy, His oommand is—“ I say unto you, 
love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do' 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that deBpitefully use you, and persecute you— 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven 

Now, if the followers of Christ are forbidden 
to resist evil, and to hate an enemy, it is evident 
that the spirit which engenders war cannot be en¬ 
tertained by them; and this conclusion iB render¬ 
ed, if possible, still stronger, by the high stand¬ 
ard and holy inducement to whioh he immediate¬ 
ly diroots their attention— 11 That ye may be the 
children of your Father whioh is in heaven.” 

Many other similar precepts from the same 
high authority could bo adduoed, but they are 
familiar to the class of readers whom we address. 
They are plain and positive; and they receive ad¬ 
ditional force from the accompanying reference te 
the Law of the preceding dispensation. They are 
the preoepts and injunctions of Him whom we 
call our Lord and Muster, and whom we profess 
to love and serve. 

We ask for no new or strained meaning to these 
precepts; we accept the words in their plain, lit¬ 
eral import; and so they were evidently accepted 
by the Apostles and primitive believers. Of this 
there can be no doubt. If we recur to ApOs- 
tolio language, as it is presented in the Epistles to 
the Churches, we shall there meet with injunc¬ 
tions, and exhortations, and entreaties, in striot 
accordance with the precepts of their Divine Mas¬ 
ter. “ Bo not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” “ See that none render evil for evil 
to any man, but over follow that whioh is good, 
both among yourselves and to all men.” “ Love as 
brethren, bo pitiful, be courteous, trot rendering 
railing for railing, but, oontrariwise, blessing; 
knowing that yo are thereunto calledthat ye should 
inherit a blessing.” “Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath; for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I mill repay, saith 
the Lord.” 

Now, let us ask, if language could bo framed 
more strongly prohibiting the indulgence of the 
Bpirit which produoos war than that in the pre¬ 
ceding passages. 

If it be said that war is not directly and spe- 
* eifically interdicted, we reply, neither was sui¬ 
cide nor many other universally acknowledged 

It was seen fit to forbid them by enforcing those 
virtues that must effectually exclude them. Il 
Christianity forbids those passions which engen¬ 
der war, which are fed by it, and without which, 
indeed, it cannot exist, it follows inevitably that 
Christianity forbids war. 

It will be admitted that the views and the prac¬ 
tice of the earliest converts to Christianity—liv¬ 
ing as they did near the time of its Founder, and 
under tho teaching of the Apostles, or their im¬ 
mediate successors—are entitled to groat influ¬ 
ence in deciding this momentous question; and 
ecclesiastical history of tho highest authority es¬ 
tablishes the fact, that the early Christians not 
only insisted that they were forbidden to fight, 
but that they manifested their sincerity by offer¬ 
ing up tbeir lives, rather than violate what they 
deemed an injunction of their Divine Master. A 
few cases may here be cited: 

Maximilian, a Roman youth, ou being brought, 
before the tribunal to be enrolled as a soldier, re¬ 
fused, saying to the Prooonsul, 11 1 am a Christian, 
and cannot fight.” On being told that there was 
no alternative between bearing arms and being 
put to death, he promptly and firmly replied: “I 
cannot fight,if I die.” I-Ic continued firm to his prin¬ 
ciples, and was led to execution. 

The primitive Christians not only refused to 
enlist as soldiers, but those in the army who 
embraced Christianity immediately abandoned 
the profession, without regard to consequences. 

Marcellus, a Roman Centurion, on becoming a 
convert' to Christianity, promptly resigned his 
commission, declaringthat, having become a Chris¬ 
tian, he could serve no longer. “ It is not lawful,” 
said he, “for a Christian to bear arms for any 
earthly consideration.” Ho continued firm in his 
refusal, and suffered death on that account. 

Cassian, who was a Notary in the same legion, 
on embracing Christianity, resigned his commis¬ 
sion, and, firmly adhering to the sentiments avow¬ 
ed by Marcellus, like him, was led to execution. 
Martin, another Roman, who was bred to the pro¬ 
fession of arms, on being converted to Christiani¬ 
ty, abandoned the army, saying, “ 1 am a Chris¬ 
tian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 

These are not isolated cases; many more might 
be adduoed if it were necessary ; but the fact we 
aim to establish will not he denied. Tertullian, 
in speaking of a large portion of the Roman ar¬ 
mies, after Christianity had been widely spread 
over the .world, expressly assures us that “ not a 
Christian could be found among them.” Ircneus, 
Justin Martyr, and others, furnish conclusive ev¬ 
idence that the Christians of their day hqre the 
most ample testimony to the incompatibility of 
war with the religion of the Gospel, and that 
many of them sealed their testimony with their 
blood. Clemens, of Alexandria, speaks of Chris¬ 
tians as the “ followers of peace,” and says, ex¬ 
pressly, that they 11 used none of the implements 
of war.” Lactantius, another early Christian, 
alleges that “ it can never be lawful for a righte¬ 
ous man to go to war.” 

The evidence on this point is fully sustained 
by the early opponents of Christianity. Celsus, 
who lived towards the close of the second centu¬ 
ry, accuses the Christians of his day “ of refusing 
to bear arms, even in cases of necessity.” Origan, 
the defender of Christianity, does not deny, but 
admits the fact, and justifies it, on tho ground that 
war was unlawful. 

If, then, the language of prophecy is clear and 
positive, that the time mil oome when nation shall 


not lift up sword against nation, nor the people 
learn war any more; 

If, in accordance with this prophecy, the pre¬ 
cepts and commandments of our Saviour are pa¬ 
cific in the fullest degree; strictly enjoining the 
forgiveness of injuries; making it the only con¬ 
dition upon whioh men can hope to be forgiven; 
and if He as strictly prohibited the indulgence of 
a spirit of resentment or retaliation; 

If the early converts, under the teaching of the 
Apostles and their immediate successors, were so 
solemnly impressed with the belief that war' was 
forbidden by their holy Redeemer that they could 
not be induced to “ bear arms for any earthly 
consideration,” many of them nobly yielding up 
their lives in confirmation of the sincerity of their 
faith; 

It all this be indisputable, we ask, if the propo¬ 
sition is not fully and clearly established, that 
war is a grievous violation of the principles of our 
holy religion 1 

It remains now to account for the change that 
has taken plaoe in the practice of the professors 
of this benign religion in relation to war. The 
importance of the subject and the magnitude of 
the evils consequent upon the change, call for the 
clearest evidence of its propriety, and of its 
consistency with the precepts and spirit of the 
Gospel. 

The Apostles foretold that, after their decease, 
a departure from the purity of the Christian faith 
would take plaoe; that “ men would arise, speak¬ 
ing perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them,” and that “ many would follow their per¬ 
nicious ways, by reason of whom the way of truth 
would be evil spoken of.” 

That this prediction was strictly fulfilled, will 
be generally admitted. The falling away from 
the meek and unresisting spirit which so conspicu¬ 
ously marked the primitive Churoh, was gradual, 
keeping pace with the increase of the general 
profligacy, and was doubtless accelerated by the 
corrupting influence of a union between the 
Church and the State. 

When princes adopted the Christian religion 

from motives of State policy, it is not just c- 

of surprise that courtiers should claim to be 
verts—nor that a modified and adulterated sys¬ 
tem of religion should ensue, and ultimately pre¬ 
vail amongst subjects—nor that war should cease 
to be regarded as a violation of the spirit and pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel. 

It will not be denied that the precepts and in¬ 
junctions of our blessed Lord are binding upon 
individual believers. It becomes, then, an in¬ 
quiry of the utmost importance, and we commend 
it to tho mature and solemn reflection of all, By 
what human authority, by what human tribunal, 
can a community be absolved from tho observance 
of those Divine laws and injunctions which arc 
acknowledged to Re binding upon its individual 
members ? 

If it be said that Christianity exonerates na¬ 
tions from those duties whioh she has imposed 
upon individuals, we ask for the ground upon 
whioh the assumption is based. If the plea of ex¬ 
pediency be made, does it not imply a distrust of 
Divine protection ? And if expediency be a jus¬ 
tification of a violatlbn of one Divine law, it is 
not perceived why it may not, with equal propri¬ 
ety, be urged in justification of a violation of 
every other Divine law. If human authority may 
abrogate or suspend one law of God, why may not 
the same authority exercise the same power ir 
regard to every other law of the Creator? Again 
if the plea of expediency in relation to Christian 
doctrine and practice be admissible, by it could 
not the multitude of martyrs have esoaped, who 
offered up their lives rather than deny the Lord 
that bought them, or violate his holy injunctions ? 

It may be said—indeed, it is often said—that 
war, though a great evil, is an evil that cannot 
be avoided in the present state of the world; and 
this conclusion may serve to quiet the consciences 
of many, whose feelings revolt at the fearful re¬ 
alities of war. Let us examine the correctness 
of the conclusion that War is unavoidable. Has 
the trial been made, and found to be impracti¬ 
cable? 

It is indeed to be regretted that no instance of 
a strictly national charaoter has yet oocurred to 
test the practicability of the principle for which 
we plead—an unreasoning reliance upon the Om¬ 
nipotent Arm for protection and defence. There 
is, however, a case to which we may refer, of a 
strong character, and sufficiently national for all 
the purposes of our argument. Pennsylvania, it 
is known, was settled by men who believed that 
Christianity forbade war under any and every 
pretext. They acted in strict accordance with 
this belief. They planted themselves in the midst 
of savages. They were surrounded by men who 
knew nothing of written treaties, or the obliga¬ 
tions of revealed religion—by men who were ad¬ 
dicted to war in its most sanguinary and revolt¬ 
ing forms—and yet “for more than seventy 
years,”* and up to tho time that the government 
of the colony passed into other hands, they enjoy¬ 
ed uninterrupted peace. 

“The Pennsylvanians,” says Clarkson, “be¬ 
came armed, though without arms; they became 
strong, though without, strength; they became 
safe, without the ordinary means of safety. For 
the greater part of a century, and never, during 
the administration of William Penn, or that of his 
proper successors, was there a quarrel or a war.” 
“ Whatever the quarrels of the Pennsylvania In¬ 
dians were with others, they uniformly respected, 
and held sacred, as it were, the territories of Wil¬ 
liam Penn.” 

The settlers of Pennsylvania, relying upon Di¬ 
vine protection, placed themselves in the midst of 
savages, without the means of resisting aggres¬ 
sion ; and even savage magnanimity felt the ap¬ 
peal, Suppressed the war-cry, and permitted them 
to possess the land in undisturbed repose. What 
a lesson, may we not ask, to Christian nations! - 
How painfully, how instructively, does the sit¬ 
uation of other American colonies contrast with 
this! We will not attempt to portray it, but re¬ 
fer to the blood-stained pages of colonial history. 

Will it be said that tho same confiding spirit 
and peaceable deportment, if practiced in sincerity 
and truth, towards nations professing the benign 
religion of the Gospel, would be more dangerous 
or less successful? Wo trust not; such a con¬ 
clusion would be a libel upon mankind—a denial 
of the efficacy of the Christian religion—and an 
inexcusable distrust of the Providence and moral 
government of God. 

It is not unusual to attempt a justification of 
war under the Gospel dispensation, by referring to 
the wars of the J ews under the dispensation of the 
Law. it is conceded that many of these wars were 
authorized by the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
for purposes of his own inscrutable wisdom; but 
this high authority cannot be claimed by Chris¬ 
tian nations; and it has been shown that the two 
dispensations arc essentially different.; that holy 
men, during the continuance of the legal dispen¬ 
sation, predicted, under the influence of the spirit 
of prophecy, that the time would come when na¬ 
tion should cease to lift up sword against nation, 
or to learn war anymore. We have seen that 
the Divine Author and Founder of the existing 
dispensation called the attention of his followers 
to those violent and vindictive passions, the in¬ 
dulgence of which were allowed under the Law, 
for the express purpose of excluding them from 
the oode of morals which it was His purpose to 
establish; and that His immediate followers, and 
their successors for nearly two centuries, firmly 
believed that war was forbidden by their Divine 
Master. We have shown that the conviction was 
so solemnly sealed upon their consciences, that 
when called by the rulers of that day to serve as 
soldiers, no earthly consideration or suffering 
oould induce them to swerve from this artiole of 
primitive Christian faitfi. 

And the early writers, Ireneus, Justin Martyr, 
and Tertullian, affirm as their belief that the 
propheoy which declares that men should turn 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
to pruning-hooks, was then fulfilled. 

With the hope of enforcing our views upon this 
subjeot, and for the purpose of showing that they 
are neither wild nor visionary, we here offer the 
sentiments of persons respecting it, who lived at 
different periods of time, and were eminent for 
their piety and learning. 

“ War,” says Erasmus, “doesmore harm to the 
morals of men than even to their property and 
persons.” And again: “They who defend war 
must defend the dispositions which lead to war; 
and these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by 
the Gospel.” 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, asserts 
that “War has practieeB and principles peculiar 
to itself, whioh but ill quadrate with the rules of 
moral rectitude, and are quite abhorrent to the 
benignity of Christianity.” 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, says, that “War 
introduces and propagates opinions and practices 
- ~ much against Heaven as against earth; it lays 
r nature and our manners as waste as our gar¬ 
dens and habitations; -and we can as easily pre¬ 
serve the beauty of the one as the integrity of the 
other, under the cursed jurisdiction of drums and 
trumpets.” 

William Law, a pious minister of the Church 
of England, and well known as the author of “ A 
Practical Treatise on Christianity,” avers that 
there is not a virtue of Gospel goodness but has 
ts death-blow from war.” 

The eminent Dr. Y. Knox, after remarking that 
almost all the professions have some characteris¬ 
tic manner, observes, “ It happens, unfortunately, 
that prcfiigaoy, libertinism, and infidelity, are 
thought, by weaker minds, almost as necessary a 
part of a soldier’s uniform as his shoulder-knot. 
To hesitate at an oath, to decline intoxication, to 
profess a regard for religion, would be almost as 
ignominious as to refuse a challenge.” 

The British poot, Southey, notwithstanding he 
had eulogized the heroes of his native land; was 
constrained to speak in terms of high commenda- 
* Proud, 


tion of those who refuse to fight; and he declares 
that “ the prohibition of war by our Divine Mas¬ 
ter is plain, literal, andjindeniable.” 

The Bisli<f[> of Llandaff, already quoted, says, 
“ I am persuaded, that when the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity shall exert its proper influence over the 
minds of individuals, and especially over the 
minds of public men in their public capacities*— 
over the minds of men constituting the councils 
of Princes—when this happy period shall arrive, 
war will cease throughout the whole Christian 

Now, if it be true that “the dispositions which 
lead to war are absolutely forbidden by the Gos¬ 
pel”—if they “ are quite abhorrent to the benig¬ 
nity of Christianity”—if war “ introduces and 
propagates opinions and practices as much against 
Heaven as against earth”—if it “lays our nature 
and our manners as waste as our gardens and hab¬ 
itations,” and renders it as difficult to preserve 
“ the beauty of the one as the integrity of the 
other”— 

If “ there is not a virtue of Gospel goodness but 
has its death-blow from war”—if it is productive 
of “ profligacy, libertinism, and infidelity”—if all 
this be true, should not every wise and good man, 
should not all who are seeking to promote the 
present and eternal welfare of their fpllow-men, 
unite in one great and untiring effort to abolish, 
to banish from the earth, this cruel, demoralizing, 
and destructive scourge ? 

A state of universal and enduring peace—even 
if, as some suppose, it is to be accomplished by a 
special interposition of Divine Providence,at some 
remote period of time—is a delightful theme to 
contemplate. 

We also believe, in accordance with prophecy, 
that it will arrive; but we believe it will be a re¬ 
sult of individual faithfulness. We fully unite 
in opinion with the Bishop of Llandaff, that peace 
will become universal “whenever the spirit of 
Christianity shall exert its proper influence;” 
and we have shown that Christianity did produce 
it in an earlier and purer state of the Church, so 
far, at least, as Christianity prevailed. 

I f, then, peace on earth be looked to as an end 
and an aim of our holy religion, is not each in¬ 
dividual believer called upon to cultivate in him¬ 
self, and endeavor to promote in others, those feel¬ 
ings and that course of conduct which are calcu¬ 
lated to produce this blessed effect ? 

We have ventured especially to request the at¬ 
tention of those who have assumed the responsi¬ 
ble station of ministers and teachers of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, to this subjeot, because,-whatever af¬ 
fects the character of this religion, or opposes its 
progress in the world, seems peculiarly to claim 
their notice. And we would suggest, that the 
fact of our country being at the present time en¬ 
gaged in war, furnishes a strong reason for en¬ 
tering into a careful examination of tho evidence 
respecting the lawfulness of war, under the Gos¬ 
pel dispensation. 

May we venture to ask, whether those pacific 
principles by which the Church in the apostolic 
age, aud indeed during the first and greater part 
of the second centuries, was so remarkably dis¬ 
tinguished, are inculcated by the Christian teach¬ 
ers of the present day, with that clearness and 
fulness to which they are justly entitled? 

Even those who do not fully unite with us in 
the belief that “war is unreservedly prohibited 
by the Christian religion,” must admit that, be¬ 
sides the misery and suffering it produces, it is 
highly demoralizing, and that it eminently tends 
to retard the progress of vital religion among 
men; and, if so, the glorious theme of “ peace on 
earth ” should not fail to find devoted advocates 
in all who are sincerely seeking to promote the 
present and eternal welfare of their fellow-men. 

We are aware, that when the public mind is 
strongly excited, it may require great moral cour¬ 
age, and a deep and abiding sense of duty, to en¬ 
able the pastor to stand firmly at his post, and ad¬ 
vocate the noble cause of peace. But there are 
occasions when, by reason of the position he oc¬ 
cupies, his constant intercourse with the people, 
and the influence he exerts upon their feelings, 
he may, by restraining or by giving a right di¬ 
rection to the popular impulse, become instru¬ 
mental in hastening the day when righteous¬ 
ness shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the sea. 

In conclusion, we would ask attention to one 
view of the subject of war, which commends it¬ 
self with awful solemnity to the consideration of 
all, and with peculiar force to those we are now 
addressing. We refer to the ultimate, to the un¬ 
seen consequences of war—to the final state of 
the myriads of spirits, disembodied, it is greatly 
to be feared, -while under the influence of the 
most ferooious passions, and sent uncalled into the 
world of righteous retribution. 

The reflection is awful indeed—and must, we 
would fain hope, command the most serious at ten¬ 
tion ; and by producing a firm conviction of the 
utter incompatibility of war with the meek, for¬ 
giving, and peaoeable spirit of the Gospel, lead to 
increased and earnest efforts to eradicate from the 
earth this scourge to t$e family of man. 

If, then, the fruits of war be anguish unspeak¬ 
able, and bitterness in the latter end, how strong, 
how powerful, is the claim upon our efforts to op¬ 
pose it; and restore the Church to the state of 
purity in whioh it stood in'the primitive period of 
’ i existence! 

May the Lord in his mercy hasten the day 
when this shall bo effected ; when nation shall no 
longer lift up sword against nation, and the peo¬ 
ple shall learn war no more ; hut the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of the Lord, 
and of his Christ. 

igned on behalf and by direction of a Meeting 
of the Representatives of the Religions Society 
of Friends, of the Yearly Meeting of New 
York, held in the City of New York, the 4th 
of First month, 1848. 

Richaud Carpenter, Clerk. 
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LETTER OF THEODORE PARKER, 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[continued.] 

EFFECTS OF SLAVERY ON EDUCATION. 

In the higher schools there were in the South 
38,935 “ scholars at the public charge,” as they 
called in tho census ; in the North, 432,388 
similar scholars. Virginia, the largest of the 
slave States, had 9,791 such scholars; Rhode 
Island, the smallest of the free States, 10,749. 
Massachusetts alone had 158,351, more than four 
tnes as many as all the slave States. 

In the slave States, at academies and grammar 
schools, there were 52,906 soholars; in the free 
States, 97,174. But the difference in numbers here 
does not represent the difference of fact, for most 
Of the academies and grammar schools of the 
South are inferior to the “ schools at public 
charge” of the North; far inferior to the better 
portion of the Northern “ District Schools.” 

In 1840 there were at the various colleges in 
the South, 7,106 pupils; and in the free States, 
8,927. Here, too, the figures fail to indicate the 
actual difference in the numbers of such as re¬ 
ceive a superior education; for the greater part 
of the eighty-seven “ Universities and Colleges” 
of the South are much inferior to the better 
academies and high schools of the North. 

In the libraries of all the universities and col¬ 
leges of the South there are 223,416 volumes; in 
those of the North, 593,897. The libraries of the 
theological schools of the South contain 22,800 
volumes; those of the North, 102,080. The dif¬ 
ference in the character and value of these vol- 
nes does not appear in the returns. 

In the slave States there are 1,368,325 free 
white children between the ages of five and twen¬ 
ty ; in the free States, 3,536,689 suoh children. 
In the slave States, at schools and colleges, there 
are 301,172 pupils; in the free States, 2,212,444 
pupils, at schools or colleges. Thus, in the slave 
States, out of twenty-five free white children be¬ 
tween" five and twenty, there are not quite five 
at any school or college; while out of twenty-five 
such children in tho free States, there are more 
than fifteen at school or college. 

In the Blave States, of the free white population 
iat is over twenty years of age, there is almost 
one-tenth part that are unable to read and write; 
while in the free States there is not quite one in 
me hundred and fifty-six who is deficient to that 

f n New England there are but few born therein, 
ind more than twenty years of age, who are un¬ 
able to read and write; but many foreigners ar¬ 
rive there with no education, and thus swell the 
number of the illiterate, and diminish the appa¬ 
rent effect of her free institutions. The South 
has few such emigrants; the ignorance of the 
Southern States, therefore, is to be ascribed to 
other causes. The Northern men who settle in 
the slaveholding States have, perhaps, about the 
average culture of the North, and more than that 
of the South. The South therefore gains educa¬ 
tionally from immigration, as the North loses. 

Among the Northern States, Connecticut, and 
among the Southern States, South Carolina, are 
to a great degree free from disturbing influences 
of this character. A comparison botween the two 
will show the relative effects of the respective 
institutions of the North and South. In Connec¬ 
ticut, there are 163,843 free persons over twenty 
years of age; in South Carolina but 111,663. In 
Connecticut there are but 526 persons over twenty 
are unable to read and write, while in South 
Carolina there are 20,615 free white persons over 
twenty years of age unable to read and write. In 
South Carolina, out of each 626 free whites more 
than twenty years of age, there are more than 58 
wholly unable to read or write; out of that num¬ 
ber of such persons in Connecticut, not quite two ! 
More than the sixth part of the adult freemen of 
South Carolina are unable to read the vote which 
will bo deposited at the next election. It is but 
fair to infer that at least one-third of the adults of 


South Carolina, if not of much of the South, are 
unable to read and understand even a newspaper. 
Indeed, in one of the slave States, this is not a 
matter of mere inference; for. in 1837, Governor 
Clarke, of Kentucky, declared, in his message to 
the Legislature, that “one-third of the adult 
population were unable to write their names.;’’ 
yet Kentucky has a “ school-fund,” valued i 
$ 1.221,819, while South Carolina has none. 

One sign of this want, of ability even to read, 
in the slave States, is too striking to be passed by. 
The staple reading of the least cultivated Ameri¬ 
cans is the newspapers, one of the lowest forms 
of literature, though one of the most powerful, 
read even by men who read nothing else. In the 
slave States there are published but 377 newspa¬ 
pers, and in the free 1,135. These numbers do 
not express the entire difference in the case; for, 
as a general rule, the circulation of the Southern 
newspapers is 50 to 75 per cent, less than that of 
the North. SjipposO, however, that each South¬ 
ern newspaper has two-thirds the circulation of 
a Northern journal, we have then but 225 news¬ 
papers for the slave jStates! The more valuable 
journals, the monthlies and quarterlies, are pub¬ 
lished almost entirely in the free States. 

The number of churches, the number and 
character of tho clergy who labor for these 
churches, are other measures of the intellectual 
and moral condition of the people. The scientific 
character of the Southern clergy has been already, 
touched on. Let us compare the more external 
facts. 

In 1830, South Carolina had a population of 
581.185 souls; Connecticut, 297,675. In 1836, 
South Carolina had 364 ministers; Connecticut, 
498. 

In 1834, there were in the slave States hut 
82.532' scholars in the Sunday schools; in the 
free States 504,835; in the single State of New 
York, 161,768. 

A cause whioh keeps 3,000,000 men in bondage 
in America and the nineteenth century, has more 
subtle influences than those just now considered. 
It not only prevents the extension of education 
among the people, but affects the doctrines taught 
them, even the doctrines taught in the name of 
God. Christianity is nominally the public reli¬ 
gion of America; not of the Government, which 
extends protection alike to all modes of worship— 
of the Indian, the Mormon, and the Jew—but of 
the people. I will not touch the doctrines of the 
sects, in which Christian differs from Christian, 
but come to what is general among Christians— 
a part of the universal religion implied also in 
human nature itself. All sects, as such, theoreti¬ 
cally agree that the most important practical doc¬ 
trine of Christianity is love to men —to all men, of 
all ages, races, and conditions. As the Christian 
idea of God rises far above the Heathen or He¬ 
brew eonoeption thereof, so the Christian idea of 
man’s relation to man far transcends the popular 
notions of human duty which formerly had pre¬ 
vailed. God is “ oub Father,” the God of Love: 
Man our Brother, whom we are bound to love 
as ourselves, and treat as we would he treated. 
Christian piety, or love of God, involves Chris¬ 
tian morality, or love of man. 

I lay aside the peculiar theoretical doctrines of 
the sects, that are preached everywhere, and ask, 
Can the Christian relations of human" brother¬ 
hood, the Christian duty of love to men, he prac¬ 
tically preached in the slave States? I only 
publish an open secret in saying it is impossible. 
The forms of Christianity may be preached, not 
its piety, not its morality, not even its philosophy, 
or its history. If a man holds slaves in practice, 
and justifies the deed in theory, how can he ad¬ 
dress an audienoe of slaveholders, and teach them 
the duty of loving others as themselves ? He 
cannot consistently teach that doctrine, nor they 
consistently hear. 

The doctrines of the public religion are always 
modified by national habits, history, institutions, 
and ideas. Christianity, as taught in New Eng¬ 
land, has modifications unknown in Old England. 
The great national and peculiar ideas of America, 
of which I shall soon speak, are among the truths 
of Christianity. We began our national career 
by declaring all men born with equal rights. In 
such a people we might look for a better and m 
universal development of Christianity, than ii 
nation whioh knows no unalienable rights, 
equality of all men, but robs the many of their 
rights, to squander privileges on the few. 

In some lands, monarchy, aristocracy, prelacy, 
appear in the public teaching as parts of Chris¬ 
tianity. In America it is not so. But it is 
taught that Slavery is an ordinance of God—jus¬ 
tified by Christianity. Thus, as the public reli¬ 
gion is elsewhere made to subserve the private 
purposes of kings, nobles, priests—so here is it 
made to prove the justice of holding men in bond¬ 
age. There are no chains like those wrought in 
the name of God, and welded upon their victim 
by the teachers of religion. 

Most of the churches in the United States ex- 

oise the power of excluding a man from their 
communion for such offences as they see fit; for 
any unpopular breach of the moral law ; for mur¬ 
der, robbery, theft, public drunkenness, seduc- 
x -'-n, licentiousness, for heresy. Even dancing is 

offence for which the churches sometimes deal 
with their children. But, with the exception of 
the duakers and the United Brethren, no reli¬ 
gious bodies in the United States now regard 
slave-holding or slave-dealing as an ecclesiastical 
offence. Church members and clergymen are 
owners of slaves. Even churches themselves, in 
some instances, have, in their corporate capacity, 
been owners of men. In Turkey, when a man 
becomes a Mahometan, he ceases to be a slave. 
But in America, a clergyman may own a member 
of his own church, beat him, sell him, and grow 

ch on “ the increase of his female slaves.” 

Few productions of the Southern clergy find 
their way to the North. Conspicuous among 
those few are sermons in defence of slavery; at¬ 
tempts to show that if Christ were now on earth 
he might consistently hold property in men ! 

The teachings of the Southern pulpit beeome 
more aud more favorable to slavery. Oppressed, 
America promulgated the theory of freedom ; free, 
she established the practice of oppression. In 
1780, the Methodist Episcopal Church declared, 

“ Slavery is contrary to the laws of God,” and 
“ hurtful to society;” in 1784, it refused to admit 
slaveholders to its communion—passing a vote to 
exclude all such. But, in 1836, the G eneral Con¬ 
ference voted “ nqt to interfere in the civil and 
political relations between master and slave,” and 
exhorted its ministers “ to abstain from all aboli¬ 
tion movements.” The General Conference has 
since declared that American slavery “ is not a 
moral evil.” The Conference of South Carolina, 
has made a similar declaration. 

In 1794, the Preshy terian Churoh added a note 
to the eighth commandment, bringing slavery un¬ 
der that prohibition, declaring it man-stealing 
and a sin. Yet, though often entreated, it did not 
excommunicate for that offence. In 1816, by a 
public decree, the note was erased. Numerous 
Presbyteries and Synods have passed resolutions 
like these: “ Slavery is not opposed to the will of 
God “ it is compatible with the most fraternal 
regard to the best good of those servants whom 
God may have committed to our charge.” Even 
the Catholic Church in the United States forms 
exception to the general rule. The late la¬ 
mented Dr. England, the Catholic Bishop of 
Charleston, Sonth Carolina, undertook in public 
to prove ttat the Catholic Church had always 
been the uncompromising friend of slaveholding, 
not defending the slaves’ right, but the usurped 
privilege of the masters. What a difference be¬ 
tween the present Christian Pope of Rome and 
the Bishop of a Democratic State in a Christian 
” public! 

It has been currently taught in the most popu¬ 
lar churches of the land that slavery is a “ Chris¬ 
tian institution,” sustained by the Apostles, and 
sanctioned by Christ himself.- None of the theo¬ 
logical parties has been so Tittle connected with 
slavery as the Unitarians—perhaps from the 
smallness of the sect itself, and its northern lati¬ 
tude—but, for years, one of its vice presidents was 

slaveholder. 

While the Southern churohes teach that sla¬ 
very is Christian, the Northern join in the belief. 
Here and there a few voices in the North have 
been lifted up against it; seldom an eminent voice 
in an eminent plaee, then to be met with obloquy 
and shame. Almost all the churohes in the land 
seem joined in opposing such as draw public at¬ 
tention to the fact that a Christian Republic holds, 
millions of men in bondage. Not long since, a 
clergyman of the South, who boasted that he own¬ 
ed thirty slaves, and “ would wade knee-deep in 
blood” to defend.his right to them, was received 
by the Northern churches, and, as himself has 
said, “ invited on every hand to pulpits,” with no 
rebuke, but only welcome, from the large and pow¬ 
erful denomination to which he belonged. He 
returned, as he says, “leaving the hot-beds of 
Abolitionism, without having been once foiled. 
God be praised for sustaining me. I give Him all 
the glory, for without Him I am nothing.” Even 
in Boston there is a church of the same denom- 
inaton, in whioh no colored man is allowed to pur¬ 
chase a seat. Colored men at the North are ex¬ 
cluded from colleges and high schools, from the¬ 
ological seminaries, and from respectable church¬ 
es—even from the Town Hall and the ballot. Doc¬ 
trines and outward deeds are but signs of senti¬ 
ments and ideas which rule the life. 

The sons of the North, when they settle in the 
South, as merchants, ministers, lawyers, planters, 
when they stand in the Congress of the nation ; 
when they fill important offices in the Federal 
Government—what testimony do they bear to the 
declaration, that “ all men are created equal ?” I 
should blush to refresh your memories with 
Northern shame. 

If the clergy find slavery “ ordained ” in tl 
Bible, and established amongst the “ Christian ii 
stitutions,” did not the laymen first find it in th 
Bible of Rousseau ? Important men at the South 
have taught that slavery is “ a moral and humane 


institution, productive of the greatest political 
and social advantages “ the oorner stone of our 
republican edifice;” “ it is the most sure and sta¬ 
ble edifice for free institutions in the world.” The 
doetrine that “all men are created equal,” in 
rights, is declared “ ridiculously absurd.” Demo¬ 
cratic Mr. Calhoun declares, that where “ common 
labor is performed by members of the political 
comnuHiity, a dangerous element is obviously in- 
trochfed into the body politic.” A Pagan had 
taugf$Tt two thousand years before. 

Thus powerful is tho influence of slavery in its 
action on the intellectual, moral, and religious de¬ 
velopment, of the people at the South; thus subtly 
does it steal upon the North. As one of your 
most illustrious citizens, old, but not idle, has 
said, the spirit of slavery “ has crept into the 
philosophical chairs of the schools. Its cloven foot 
has ascended the pulpits of the churohes. Profes¬ 
sors of colleges teach it as a lesson of morals; min¬ 
isters of the Gospel seek and profess to find sanc¬ 
tions for it in the Word of God.” 

The effect of slavery on the industrial, numer¬ 
ical, intellectual, and moral developments of the 
people, may be best shown by a comparison of the 
condition and history of the two largest States, 
one slave, the other free. Virginia contains more 
than 64,000 square miles, or 13,370 more than 
England. The climate is delightful. The State 
is intersected by “ the finest bay in the -world ;” 
watered by long and abundant rivers, this invit¬ 
ing navigation, and allowing numerous and easy 
communications with the interior; that waiting to 
turn the wheel of the manufacturer, to weave and 
spin. The soil is rich in minerals. Iron, lead, 
and limestone, are abundant. Nitre is found in 
her caverns. Salt abounds on the Great Kanawha 
and the Holston.. Fields of coal, anthraoite and 
bituminous, are numerous, rich, and of easy ac¬ 
cess. The soil is fertile, the sky genial, the air 
salubrious. She is the oldest State in the Union ; 
long the most important in wealth, population, and 
political power. The noble array of talent and 
virtue found there in the last century, has already 
been mentioned. Abundantly blessed with bays, 
harbors, rivers, mines, no State, in the Union had 
such natural advantages as Virginia, in' 1790. 
New York has 49,000 square miles, and was set¬ 
tled Bomewhat later than Virginia, and under cir¬ 
cumstances less propitious. Numerous causes re¬ 
tarded her growth before the Revolution. Though 
favored with an excellent harbor, she has but one 
natural ohannel of communication with the inte¬ 
rior. In 1790. Virginia contained 748,348 inhab¬ 
itants; New York but 340,120. In 1840, Vir¬ 
ginia had 1,230,797; New York 2,428,921, and 
in 1845, 2,604,495. In fifty years, Virginia had 
not doubled her population, while New York had 
increased more than fourfold. In 1790, Virginia 
had more than eleven inhabitants to each square 
mile, and New York not quite eight; but in 1840, 
Virginia had only nineteen, and New York fifty- 
three persons to the square mile. In 1798, the 
houses and lands of Virginia were valued at 
$71,225,127, those of New York at $100,380,707 ; 
in 1839, the real estate in Virginia was worth but 
$211,930,638, while that of New York had in¬ 
creased to $430,751,273. In 1840, the annual 
earnings of Virginia were $76,769,032; of New 
York, $193,806,433. The population of New York 
is not quite double that of Virginia, but her an¬ 
nual earnings nearly three times as great, In 1840, 
at her various colleges and schools, Virginia had 
57,302 sohoolars, and also 58,787 adult free whites 
unable to read and white—1,484 more than the 
entire number of her children at school or ool- 
lege. New York had 44,452 illiterate adults, and 
565,442 children at sohool or college. Besides 
that, in Virginia, there were 448,9S7 slaves, with 
no literary oulture at all, shut out from communi¬ 
cation with the intelligence of the age. In 1844. 
in New York, 709,156 children, between four and 
sixteen, attended the common public schools of the 
State, and the common school libraries contained 
over a million of volumes; while in Virginia 
there were over 100,000 free white children be¬ 
tween four and sixteen, who attended no school at 
all, perpetual vagrants from learning, year out 
and year in. Shall it always be so ? The effect fol¬ 
lows the cause. A man loses half his manhood 
by slavery, said Homer; and it is as true of a 
State as a man. 

[to be continued.] 


BY THEODORIC. 

Youth is the time for happiness, 

When the sky is ever clear, 

When all is colour de la rose, 

And hope is ever near. 

’Tis then the birds sing sweetest, 

And the flowers most fragrant seem; 

’Tis then the hours are fleetest, 

And our song is “ Love’s Young Dream.” 
’Tis then we gather round us 
Those ties that last forever, 

That, when they once have bound us, 

No earthly power can sever. 

’Tis in these happy hours, 

When our hopes are all in bloom, 

We forget the storm that lowers, 

And the dark and silent tomb. 

But the day-star of our gladness 
Full soon must set in night, 

And our hearts, o’erwhelmed with sadness, 
Will feel affliction’s blight. 

But we need not pine and sorrow, 

When our joys all speed away, 

But look to a glad to-morrow, 

A better, brighter day. 

Canonsburg, Pa., February, 1847. 


For the National Era. 

. SONti OF ELECTRICITY. 

BY W. G. KEPHART. 

Away, away, on the bounding deep, 

V\ here the tempest’s wrath is high, 

Where the crested billows dance and leap 
In their revel to tho sky, 

Where the mariner’s cheek is blanch’d with fear, 
While he thinks of his home and lov’d ones dear, 
Oh! there in my glory am I. 

Where the lightning rolls its flaming car, 
Adown the yielding air, 

And the thunder’s crash, heard from afar, 
Breaks on the startled ear, 

Where the wild winds revel in their mountain 

Or'sport with the foam of the dashing waves, 

Oh! there, oh! there am I. 

I’m a comical fellow, and love to prance 
In frolic along the wire; 

But if I’d my "way, I soon would dance 
. To the music of worlds on fire; 

But a Power Supreme restrains my might, 

Or I’d show the world another sight, 

And men should feel my ire. 

I’d mount with the lightning’s fiery wing, 

And ride through the lambent air, 

The oomets from their orbits fling, 

Set fire to every star; 

The mountains should smoke, and the hills should 
melt; 

Till the universe my power had felt, 

And publish’d it far and near. 


NEW YORK RFADING ROOM. 

F AKE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository ot the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Sooiety, No. 22 Spruce street. New York.—The advantages 
— 1 accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
r of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 

rill be found a variety of others, AutLSlavery./uuoraMc, 
Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one hun- 
1 weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pu v 
- -* x he United S' ‘ ’ "- rt - 


Britain, France, and Hi 


;es, in Canada, Gro.t 


The National Era is received at 
Washington, by the earliest mail, 
purchased every Friday morning. 


lay morning. 

WILLIAM, HARNED, C 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 

B IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, oorner of Ma 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner „ 
;ake acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
>f Maine, Vermont, Conneotiout, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansa- 


SILVEIt W ARE MANUFACTORY. 

SILVER WARE, of every description and style, n- 

3 tured by A. E. Warnbr, No. S North Gay street, Batti- 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 

YROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, t- 
J 142 and 144 Broadway, New York; by 


POTTER’S WARE. 

71/TAULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner o. 
ll-L Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de 
(livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


PAPER HANGING. 

J OHN G. W1LMOT, Paper Hanger and Upholsterer,No- 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short 
est notioe. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; also 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup 
plied on very reasonable terms._ April 29. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

R ICHARD MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has permanently located his establishment in the Wash¬ 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 Sonth Front street, near Balti 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus¬ 
tomers, on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
April 29. 


PATENT AGENCY. 

O FFICE FOR PATENTS.—P H. Watson, Attorney and 
Solioitor of Patents, Washington, D. C., would inform 
mtors and others, that he receives models, prepares ape- 
ations and drawings of new inventions, and solicits letters 
ut for the same, both in this country and in Europe; he 
- makes researches, furnishes information, and transacts 
all other business relating to his profession; fur which, his 
charges arc moderate. 

Persons sending a model, or a sketch made with a pen or 
pencil, of any. newjnventiou, with a short description ot the 

it he patentable, and how a patent may be obtained without 
the expense aud inconvenience of a journey to Washington. 
Those who wish to send models can do so with entire safety, 
by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of the Ex¬ 
presses which run between this city and alm'ost every part 
of the country. 

Being a practical mechanic, he can readily understand the 
. iris and judge of the utili ty of an invention, from a rough 
drawing and description. 

All models and confidential communications kept with the 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina¬ 
tions of the models of patented inventions, records, See., pre¬ 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven¬ 
tions, would find it to tbeir advantage to oall upon him im¬ 
mediately upon their arrival, "as he can furnish them with 
suoh information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 

"Persons are frequently subjeoted to long and tedious delay 

-.. obtaining patents, in erase- 

*s and drawings imperfectly or 
hen obtained, after so much 
-. r -ften fails to protect the inven¬ 

tion, from the same causes which produced the delay. All 
these difficulties may be avoided by the employment of a 
competent'and faithful agent residing at the seat of Govern¬ 
ment, where he has daily access to the models and •specifica¬ 
tions of patented inventions, and other sources of information 


specifications thafcw 
inventor, and at the i 
inventions. By this 
prevented^ and a strong and valid patent 

spectfully refer 
Office on F si 


mply secure the just claim! 

: time avoid an interference •.. 

' ejection of an application is 
d patent insured, 
competency and integrity, h< 
l persons for whom he has 

ad Eighth st: 
Washington, 


SCHOOL. 

M RS. R. M. OGDEN frill reope.....„ ... 

charge of Miss A. M. Billing, on Monday,^d January, 


/COLLEGE and School Text Books, published or in press, 
O by 1). Appleton & (Jo., New York : 

I. Greek and Latin.— Arnold’s First Latin Book, 12m', 
60 oents; Arnold’s Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 
l2mo, 60 cents—or two volumes bound in one, 75 cents; Ar¬ 
nold’s Cornelius Nep.oe, with notes, 12nu>, 62 cents; Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cents; Arnold’s Greek Prose Composi¬ 
tion, 12mo, 76cents; Arnold’s Greek Reading Book, 12mo; 
Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, 12mo, $t; Cicero’s Select 
Orations, notes by Johnson, 12mo, in press. (Others of Ar- 

s, notes by Spencer, I2mo.\'n press; Cicero, De Senectntc 

I De Amicitia, notes by Johnson, l2mo, in press; 

. Officiis, notes by Thatc 1 — ! -- ®' 

Speaker, edited by Reid, 12i 
' ! - 'n, 12mo, $1; Sallust, 


tivv, with notes by 
by Butler, l2mo, in 


II. French.— Collqt’s Dramatic French Reader, 12mo, $1; 
>e Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, lliino, 50 cents; 01- 
mdorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited by J. L. 
jewett, 12mo, $1; Key to do.,75 cents; Rowan’s Modern 
French Reader, 12mo, /6 cents; Surenne!s French Pionounc- 
J ““ 7, l2mo, $1.50. 

—. . .n. —Adler’s Progressive German Reader, 12mo 

$1; Hilpert and Flugel’s German and English and English 
-”d German Dictionary, compiled from the best authorities, 
a volume large 8vo. in press ; the same, abridged, lGroo, in 
; Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning German, edited 


's Italian Reader, 12mo, $1; Ollen- 
Italian, edited by F. For- 


V. Spanish. —dfiendorff’s N ew Method of Learning Span¬ 
ish, one volume 12mo, nearly ready; a new Spnnish Reader, 
in press; a new Spanish and English Dictionary, in press. 

VI. Hebrew. —Uesenius’h Hebrew Grammar, edited by Ko 
■liger, transl ated from the best German edition, by Conant, 

VII. English. —Arnold’s Lectures onModern History, 12mo, 
$1.25; Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by Professor 
Reid, of Pennsylvania University, P2mo, $1; Guizot’s Histo 
ry of Civilization, xotes by Professor Henry, of New Yoik 
University, 12mo, $ l; Keiglitley’s M) thology of Greece and 
Rome, 18mo, 42 cents; Mandevilia’s Course of Readinff for 

-on Schools and Low 


... - the above, 18mo, 3< 

s Dictionary of the English Language, with 


KELLOGG’S SEMINARY. 

D OMESTIC SEMINARY, Clintm. N. Y.—The subscri¬ 
ber will open, on the 16th day of September, the above 
nstitution, in the buildings formerly occupied by him as a 
leminary for young ladies. Special attention will be given 
to the health, habits, aud manners of the pupils, as well as 
to their intellectual and moral improvement. Able teachers 
■" be employed, and a high character maintained in all those 
•ects whioh render an institution attractive to young la- 
_seeking a superior education, and to parents who are so¬ 
licitous for the highest welfare of their children. Circulars 
furnished on application. H. H. KELLOGG, 

Sept. 30.—3w _ Clinton, Oneida county, N. Y. 


UPHOLSTERY. 

' REAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT,<35 South Cal- 
VjT vert street .—On hand, and made to order, eveo - known 
siae and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of 1 


fkeepmg th 


, sweetest, and cheap- 
so on hand, and made 
sk, Wool, Cotton, ana 


» order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, ( 

traw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a large i- 

. J newest patterns PajJer Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls,, 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches' 

N. B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 


T° 


SHOES. 

THE LADIES.— Thomas H. Stanford, southeast 
orner of Saratoga and Green streets , juautmore , xeept 
uauantly on hand, and makes to order, tho most fashionable 
ulies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
id material, and of the best quality, at the following lov 
arges, reduced from his former prices. He sells not-hin# 
it his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warranl 
hat he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.— Gaiters, $2 to $2 25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jefferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1-2. 

Thin Soles .—'Pip and Ties, 70 cents to $L, White'Satin. 
$1.37; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1, 

Misses s-™* - fT™ 




LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

W ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Juu., Attorney and Counsello 
at Law , Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
a Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 

. _inees connected with the profession, of all kinds, punc 

p tually attended to. _ Jan. 28. 


CHAIRS. 

T HE Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Roomt 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
they have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, ^comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 

_disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort¬ 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment is 
the city- They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also. 
3, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuffy See. ; all 
they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
imore, April22 A. & J. B. MATHIOT. 


will commence on Tues- 
week; and in 


ACADEMY. 

QATES fc ACADEMY, t MARLBOROUGH, MASS.—Th< 

day, December 7th, i 
Tuition in Englifi 
the languages, five ■ 

Preceptor for two donors per week. This charge includes 
board, washing, &o. 

The undersigned will furnish satisfactory references, if ap¬ 
plied to by letter. 

2—4t O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

T HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still 1>< 
foundat his old stand^No^225 Pratt street, Baltimore 
.gentlemen. April 


id Depot. 
29.—tf 


MEDICAL. 

D R. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Pracliti<me, 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
md 2 aud after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
QPENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors ot 
O Law , Syracuse, New York. 

Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 

JOHN W. NORTH. 


W M. GUNNISON, General Comtiiis 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, MU. 


GUNS AMI PISTOLS. 

A LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in th, 
market .—Among them are a large number of Chance 4 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial 
should they not prove to he as represented, they can be ex 

"-’ * -‘ variety of everything appertaining to thi 

...Sims’s celebrated six-shotiers, at reduoet 

prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of varioui 
— —- liitles made to order at the shortest notice, am 

* JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Chm Maker, 

65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


April 29.—t 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS. 

1HARLES S. FRANCIS & OO., 252 Broadway, are age 
J for the following Reviews and Magazines, and forw 
em regularly to all parts of the country : 

North American Review, $5 per year; American Journal 
of Medical Sciences, $5; Silliman’s Journal of Science, $5; 
Christian Examiner, $4; Eeleotie Magazine, $6; Littell’s 
Living Age, $6; Journal of the Franklin institute, $5; 
Knickerbocker Magazine, $5; Law Library, $10; Democrat¬ 
ic Review $3; American Review, $5; Massachusetts Qua- 
terly Review,$3; Merchants’Magazii " ’ 

merciai Review, $5; Southerr ■ •- 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 

Magazine,S3; Godey’s Lady’s ™., 
ziue, $3; Farmer's Library, $5; Monthly Miscellany 
ligionand Letters, $2; Parley’s Magazine, $1; Chilli's J 

^ lleprintl. —London Quarterly Reviow, S3 per year 
burgh Review, $3; Westminster and Foreign lievi 


North British Review, $3—all together, $8; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $3: Medioo-Uhirurgical Review, $5. 

Imported .—London World of Fashion, $5 per year; Hew¬ 
itt’s Journal, $2.80; People’s Journal, $6; London Punch, 


they will supply i---, -,.. 

stitutions, with whatever periodical we.,- 

lisb, they may require. Orders from any part of the wi 
accompanied by cash, or reference for payment in N ew Y 
will be promptly attended to. Jan. 2 


NEW .WORKS, 

J UST PUBLISHED—Causes of National Solicitude: . 

Sermon preached ' ’ 

York, on Thank*gi 

Samuel D. Burcharc.. -.. . . 

can be purchased only of the subscriber-- 

Also, “ A Discourse delivered at the Plymouth Uhnreh, 
Brooklyn, New York, on Thanksgiving Day, the 25th of 
November, 18-47: By Henry Ward Beecher’’ —a hand¬ 
some covered pamphlet of 28 pages octavo, which should have 
a plaoe in the library of ever^Auti-Slavery man. Price PU-2 

cry.^Wffpruce street, Now York, by 

- WILLIAM HARNED. 


’’In!’* 2 


LARD FOR OIL, 

J^ARU W ANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 

ar ’ THOI&AS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

J«n. 20. 33 Water street., near Watout, Cincinnati, O. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

New Series of Beading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au¬ 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons. 

P. JEWETT & CO., 23 UornhiU, Bookseller’s Row, 
“ ’ se of publication one of the most val- 


Mbte°’and’ 
which hav 




The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Little 
Leaniers, containing 72 pages ISmo, elegantly illustrated 
with numerous designs.by Mallory, printed on new type and 
superior paper, and bound in full oloth, with gilt sides, mak- 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 

The Second Book, or Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, is a work 
which has been so universally approved by the best teachers 
in New England for twenty years past,-that no further rec¬ 
ommendation is needed. This ia substantially the same 






i. The; 




—.printed from new type, or. _.. 

gantly and substantially bound in embossed morocco, with 
oioth sides and gilt title, ahd is a volume of 18(1 pages 18mo. 

The Third Reader is of the same general character as the 
Easy Lessons, hut more advanced, intended lor older sclwl- 
—• sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 

>- runs through the Third. Great care has been 
selection of pieces, to get such as are calculated 
W uiwn me youthful mind, believing that it is next to im¬ 
possible to teach a child to read well from a heavy, dull, 
prosy, uninteresting text hook. This volume is a 12mo of 
240 pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 

The Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes in 

terthan tL^\n“Vpftoedffig bookf a The U author r him a du- 
diousiy avoided the Introduction into this volume of extracts 
from elaborate essays, speeches, dissertations, &c., aud has 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the school room. 
He has selected and arranged such pieces ae he believes are 
calculated to arouse and inspirit a echool, and make good 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of sterling oharacter, 
and ot great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars in our common 
^Th^aMenUon^Lt^te^^^h^T 14 ^^ptomber 
ulariy called to the elegaat and 'SubRanUal’style^i 
nes of Readers, to the paper, printing, m J ’' " 
to the very^toivprice at which the publish 


led with small profits 
Sept. 23.—3mif 


1. ‘ j '^d i ?aUlf el! "’ n ' 
IHN S F. S JEWETTCoif 6 ’ 4 ’ 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 

IN BOSTON. 

■pOR years, the first and only house whioh has adhered, to 
A that popular system of 

Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 

Is that widely known and universally celebrated'Clothing 
Emporium, 

OAK HALL —Geo. W. Simmons, Proprietor. 

The excellence of the plan which he originally designed, 
and which has been by him so successfully prosecuted, is not 
only appreciated by the public, but to some extent apmoved 
by the Trade—at least so far as the imitations lately intro¬ 
duced give evidence of their approbation of t-he only true and ' 

GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, . 

AT THE VERY LOWEST SCALE OF PRICES 
Tho elegant display if goods at Simmons’s Oak Hah, em¬ 
bracing the latest importations from London apd Paris, are 
manufactured under his owu personal superintendence and 
direction, aud affords to gentlemen who would save upon old 
prices, full thirty to forty per cent, in the purchase of a good 
suit or clothes, well cut and well made, a complete opportu- 
ity of selecting from the largest stock every variety of ele- 
ant Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United States, and 
-hich may be had by citizens and strangers; in. addition to 
superb assortment of 

CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

it lower rates than can be purchased at any other es* 
tablishment on the face oi the globe, aud at prices 
less than ever before offered, even at Simmons’s. 

1\ S. Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousands of dozens 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 

0£f- Entrance at No. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, 
nn street, near the head of Merchant’s Jttow, Boston. 


pectation of a large demand, the wo 
-tereotyped, and printed on good paj 


ALMANAC FOR 1848. 

T HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled by the 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, aud published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronomical tables, &c., a great vari¬ 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery, not to be found in any other publica¬ 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi¬ 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
been handsomely 

.—, ..- r -- been fixed at the 

following reduced rates: £50 copies, or upwards, at $30 per 
thousand; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 50 copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

H °J der ® ™ U8t acc £ m P a », ie d by the cash, and designate 
Dost office 8tamps^may be^sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipation are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
merits, and its peculiar 
lings in this country. 

of the American and Foreign AuthSlavery Socie^yf No^S 
Spruce street. New York, by 

WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. 
gg- Anti-Slavery papers will please coy y. Oct. 14. 
OIL FOR LAMPS AND JV1 UHINERY. 

I MPROVED LARD OIL.—No. 1 Lard Oil, for Lamps; No. 

2, for Woollens and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“ 1 have made full trial of the No. 2 Laid OU, which I pur¬ 
chased of thee, and'km happy to state, that 1 can speak deci¬ 
dedly in its praise. I have used It on wool of different grades, 
from the common, or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better artiole of 
No. 2 than 1 have at any time heretofore need. I have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 34. 


ENGRAVING. 

J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 
• opposite the Eutaw House, Baltimore .—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
ftotUo, atooi XoUom, .a on iimiifl of Wood and Cop¬ 
perplate Engraving, oxeouted at the shortest notice. Pat¬ 
terns for Castings made. Brands and SteucUc out, to or,lor 
Drawing School .—Instruction given in the art of Draw! 
ing- __ April2ih 


CLOTHING. 

R OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette si., 
first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the publio that he has on hand a se¬ 
lect assortment of Cloths, Uassimeres, and Vestings, which 

ost reasonable terms. Making P »nd trimming done in the 
ist style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
irk done at this establishment warranted to give satisfao- 
im_April 22—ly 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 

J OHN JOLLIFFB, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of¬ 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections oarefially attended to. 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blaehly & Simpson, C. Donaldson St, Uo., Cin¬ 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price. Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Onion, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
bnrg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus,Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentuoky; Gen.ft. Collins,Maysvule, Kentucky. 


BELLHANGING, ETC. 

C HARLES PHILLIPS, BeUhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may he found at the old etand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. _ April 29.-tf 


W 1 


FANCY PAINTING, ETC. 

INDOW SHADES.t-Ghor.gb Fayaux ht 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of Sot 




and ^Baltimore streets, Baltimc 

Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
oontinue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, Sec. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any artiole in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. April 22. 


■N Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
mall packages; Cigars in packages of 50,100,125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf _ 


PATENTS. 

P ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected wit 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accu 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 

Aug. 26. S. A. PE UGH, Washington, D 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

3LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRE AN GALLERY 
- AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
varded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 

“ 1 ““ 


le National 


le Massachusetts, tl 


..splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 

ever exhibited. 

For trei ts taken in exquisite style,jritbout regard to weather. 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stook always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York,251Broadway; Philadelphia, ]36 Chesrmt. street; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal¬ 
timore street; Washington. Pennsylvania avenue; Peters¬ 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, aud 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Kuo du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Churoh 


THE TEETH. 

D ENTISTRY.—Dr. Loach, Surgeon and Mechanical Den¬ 
tist, North Charles street, opposite St.. Paul’s church, 
Baltimore, attends to ail Dontai operations in the best man¬ 
ner, and at very reasonable prices. Having facilities not pos¬ 
sessed by any other'person in Ms profession, he is enabled to 
. • Porcelain Teeth at -’—* —- “• --- 


filling, and every pin 


adaptation, o 


-Persons who have lost all their upper teeth may 
et of from six to eight made by Dr. L. so as to bo 
" ' -“bout clasps' or springs, and war- 


DRUGS, ETC. 

J B. WHEATON, Wholesale and Retail Druggist, keeps 
• constantly on hand a well-selected assortment of drugs 
and medicines, chemicals, paints, oils; dye stuffs, window 
glass and putty, large glass for piotnres, artists’ prepared 
oolors, artistB’ brushes, pencils, crayons, water colors, Ac. 
Also, a few choice-Groceries. 

Comer of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 18.—5t __ 

ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
j^EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 

Life of ftenyammDundy —316 pages, 12mo; bound in m 
lin: with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored n 


lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored 
of California, Texas, Mexioo, and part of the United States; 
including bis journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Revolution iu Hay ti. Price 75 cents. 

Fiwtsfor^the Peo;>/V-a^amp^etof 142 pa-ges—a com^ila- 

dings, J. G. Palfrey, r ’ ... 

ed States Governmcn 
the Mexican War, its 
of Boston, Massachus 

The Young Mn.-n- 
Wilfiara VY. Ps 

Q __t Sectarianism —by 1 

pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery —for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav- 

S Xitew Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 

No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 


.., ou the relations of the Unit- 

Slavery, and embracing a history of 
gin and ot^ects. By Loring Moody, 
i. Price 20 cents. 

Lect ures for the Times. By Rev. 

filfiam VY. Patton, Hartford, Co--- 10 — 

mud in muslin. Price 62 1-2 ce: 


22 Spruce street. Agent. 














